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Notes on Orkney and Zetland ; illus- 
trative of the History, Antiquities, 
Scenery, and Customs of those Is- 
lands. By Alexander Peterkin, Esq. 
Sheriff Substitute of Orkney. Vol. 
J. vo. pp. 333. Edinburgh and 

London, 1822. 

Tne author, or, as he modestly styles 

himself, the compiler of these Notes, 

was induced to collect and publish 
them, partly in consequence of tl:e 
public interest having been more thaa 
usually directed to the Orkney and the 

Zetland Islands, froin their being mac le 

the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s recent 

novel of ‘the Pirate,’ and partly from 

a consideration undoubtedly of more 

importance, that they might be useful 

to the district with which heis officially 
connected. Of both their interest and 
their utility we are inclined to think 
very highly. The accounts of Orkney 
by ‘Wallace and Barry are now very 
scarce books, and are, besides, unsatis- 
factory in many particulars on which 
the Notes before us throw great light. 

With Zetland, the valuable work of 

Dr. Edmonstone, published a few 

years azo, has made the public bet- 

ter acquainted than with its sister is- 
land; yet Mr. Peterkin has collected 

a great ‘deal of information respecting 

it, “eich we believe, with him, has * not 

found its way tothe inhabitants through 
any other channel.’ His official situa- 
tion appears to have given him oppor- 
tunities of access to * original alii 
and papers not enjoyed by any oe 
ing writer; and it is but justice to say 
that he has avatled himself of ed 
with much industry, aud no stall 
share of acuteness and discrimination. 
The present, which is but the first 
volume of hag Peterkin’s coilection, 
contains : An Account of a Visit 
to Orkney " 1818, including Orkney, 

a poem; 2. A Chronicle of Orkney 

and Zetland; and 3. A View | of the 

Political State of Or! kney and Zetiand, 

with Notices of Gow, ‘the inate.) 

The * Visit to Orkucy’ is stated to! 
bave been originally written for the 
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PCE 
purpose of enabling Mr. William Da- 
niel, of London, to select such por- 
tions of it as suited his work, *‘ A Voy- 
sve round the coast of Great Britain ;’ 
but the limited extent of the letter- 
press which accompanies that beauti- 
ful and, as Mr. Peterkin bears testi- 
mony, ‘most faithful’ delineation of 
various scenes in Orkney, circumscribed 
him in printing what was supplied ; 
and ‘the Visit’ is therefore now given 
as originally written, with a few addi- 
tions, It is of course in the descrip- 
tive style, but derives, we think, its 
chief interest from the historical recol- 
lections with which the author enriches | 
his account of the monuments of anti- 
quity which come under his observa- 
tion. ‘The remains of ‘the Palace of 
the Earls of Orkney’ furnish occasion 
for the following enneres picture of 
, Earl Patrick’s fall 2 

‘The restoration of bishop’ and the ap- 
pointment of James Law to the see of Ork- | 
ney in 1605, abridged the power and pro- 





perty of the earl. His extravagance sur | 
passed his aileged extortions; and, be- 
coming involved in debts and wants, he 
scrupled at no means, sufficiently common 
on every feudal estate throughout Scot- 
land at the time, to supply his deimands 


and gratity his love of power. ‘The bish- 
op’s interests and his jarred. They both | 
dissembled at first, bi it the bishop over- | 


reached him. They entered into a con- | 
tract, by which the bishop agreed to leave 
the lands and revenues of the see during | 
his life with the earl, upon condition of ' 
getting an annuity and “ The Newark in 
the Yards” asa palace. This agreement, 
however, did not long subsist. Law che- 
rished the clamours of oppression against 
the earl. He collected the grounds of 
complaint,—digested and procured acca | 
sations for the privy council and other | 
corrupt courts of law in Scotland,—he | 
plied the cupidity of James by the pros- | 
pect of a forfeiture of the earldom to the | 
crown, and fed his imatiable vanity by the | 


most abject and Judicrous flattery. The 


| removal of the earl would, atallev ents, free 
| the see from his grants of it,—and promo- | 


iion to the archbishopric of Glasgow was, | 
in fact, the reward of the bishop’ 3 seivices, | 
‘Phe earl was consigned to the laving kind- | 

il. He was | 


ness of a Scotch : iy y counc 
imprisoned alternately tn the castles of | 
Edinburg an <4 Dunbarton for several 


years, prosecuted in the most Oppressive | 


| violated. 
| upon n 





manoer, and, so far as can be discovered, 
was not <livested of his estates and honours 
by any legal process or decree. It has 
been said, indeed, that the king, appre- 
bending a landing of Spanish troops in 
some of the harbours of Orkney, in aid of 
the popish faction, who were very active 
at that time, bought up some debts upos 
the earl’s estate, and, under this subter- 
fuge, took possession of his castles and pro- 
perty. That hedid buy up Sir Joho Arnot’s 

mortgages on the earl’s estate, and take 
possession of the earldom, is indeed cer 
tain. While in prison, the Earl of Orkney, 
indignant at these lawless proceedings, 
authorised his natural son to levy his rents 
and exercise the jurisdictions and powers 
conferred on him by legal grants; and that 
young man and his adherents in Orkney 
superseded the persons who had been ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the privy council to 
levy the earl’s rents forthe crown. The 
earl’s son and friends drove out those ip- 
truders, surprised and took possession of 
the palace of Birsa, the castle of Kirk- 
wall, the palace of the Yards, and the 
tower of the cathedral. ' The Easl of 
Caithness, a mortal enemy of the impri- 
soned earl, was commissioned to subdue 
this alleged rebeilion. With five hundred 
me» he besiege: i the different posts which 
the insurgents had taken. He drove the 
last of them into the eastte of Kirkwall, 


where they stood a siege of three weeks, 
' and surrendered on conditions which were 


Military execution was done 
any of the unfortunate people who 
bad det fended their master’s rights, never 
legally forfeited; the castle of Kirkwall 
was ordered to be ‘‘ casten down,” and the 
karl of Caithness even “ went about tu 
demolish and throw down the church, byt 
he was with great difficulty hindered and 
staved by the Bishop of Orkney, who 


' would not suffer him to throw it down ”’ 


These occurrences took place betwixt 1609 
and 1614. The earl was, in February, 
dragged from his prison into the Court af 


_Justiciary, without receiving any intimas. 
tion of the crimes laid to his charge. 


He 
was accused at its bar, without any previe 
ous indictment, of treason, lese majesty, 
rebe.lion, and agg such crimes; and, on 
his remonstrance, he was indulged with 
| half an hour to retire with his counsel into 


| an adjacent apartment, for the purpose of 


with them the defence he 
should make. U pou the evidence chiefly 
,of his own son, that the insurrectign in 
| Orkney was sanetioned by the earl’s pere 
mission although that evideace had been 
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extorted, it is said, by a promise that it 


upon other circumstances, twisted and 
stretched for the purpose, Patrick, Earl of 
Orkney, was declared guilty by a courtly 
jury, and condemned to die as a traitor 
and rebel. His royal cousin permitted all 
this, although Patrick cast himself entirely 
on his justice and generosity ; and he was 
beheaded at Edinburgh in February, 1615. 
His son and associates also sufiered death 
about the same time; and, after all that 
has been said about his oppressions, it was 
not for these that Earl Patrick suffered, 
but because he resisted an arbitrary re- 
sumption of what belonged to him of 
right. In the record, too, of his proceed- 
ings among the Northern Isles, it is plain 
that, if he perpetrated injustice towards 
the lieges, he did so through the instru- 
mentality of worthiess or ignorant and 
subservient juries. ‘Ihe record of his trial 
is extant: it is annexed to this volume: 
and the perusal of such documents is one 
of the exercises which should make every 
mana rejvice that he lives in an age when 
such deeds of darkness and blood may 
safely be said to be impossible. When 
** the good old times”’ are spoken of, it is 
fm they should be contrasted with the day 
which is passing over our heads. 

* Atter this judicial murder, the earldom 

and bishopric were separated. Law not 
uniy got possession of the whole bishopric, 
newly modelled, in the first place, but was 
translated to Glasgow; and the earldom 
was annexed tothe crown.’ 
--"Phe palace of Kirkwall is also me- 
morable as having been the last place 
which afforded shelter aud hospitality 
to the gallant Montrose, in his final and 
luckless struggle for the House of Stu- 
art, Some incidents connected with 
his fatal expedition, which are altoge- 
ther oimitted in the mere formal ac- 
counts of Orkney, are thus briefly no- 
ticed by Mr. Peterkin:— 

*[n consequence of invitations from Ro- 
bert, Earl of Morton, and of arrangements 
with him and others, Orkney was selected 
as the point from whence Montrose was to 
move in an expedition for the restoration 
of the second Charles. With this view, 
the Earl of Kinnoul and his brother were 
despatched from Holland with some Scots 
and Danish officers, and about 200 Danes 
as common soldiers. ‘Lhey landed in 
Orkney in the beginning of September, 
1649, and were there joined by the Karl 
of Morton, the inferior gentry, and their 
dependents. Morton, as proprietor of the 
earldom, and from the nature of the te- 
nures in that district, then the lord of the 
whole, assumed possession of the bishop- 
ric too, in virtue of a grant, real or forged, 
from the young king. <A few days aiter, 
the chamberlane of the bishopric “ found 
the Karl of Morton at Kirkwall carrying 
himself as chief commander of the said 
forces, whereabout the said earl and the 
Earl of Kinnoul fell out.” But Morton 


died on the 19th of November, and, ina 


| 


| few days afterwards, Lord Kinnoul also 
was not to be used against the father, and | died, leaving his brother in command, and 
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the troops and levies which were made in 
Orkney quartered chietly on the bishopric. 
The hero of the enterprize, Montrose 
himself, came to Orkney from Holland 
only in the end of February, or early in 
March, 1650, railied and prepared his 
troops at Kirkwall until the beginning of 
April, and then embarked at Holm-sound 
forthe main land of Scotland, carrying 
2000 Orkney-men along with him asa part 
of his force. Having landed in Caithness, 
he secured the pass of Ord, and took the 
castle of Dunbeatin; and, leaving his bro- 
ther Henry toembody the Caithness men, 
who were friendly to his cause,* he passed 
through Sutherland, where no resistance 
could be made to his advance. On the 
27th of April, Halket and Strachan, two 
officers commissioned by the Estates, 
came up to his post at Carsbisdaill, where 
Montrose had halted for auxiliaries. “They 
attacked him, and his raw troops were in- 
stuntly scattered, drowned in the river by 
hundreds, or slain in the fields by the pea- 
santry. Montrose, having thrown off his 
cloak, decorated with the star of his order, 
and, it is said, even flung away his sword 
in the agony of defeat, escaped with young 
Kinnoul and six or seven more, and pass- 
ed among the wilds, without food, into the 
wildernesses of Assynt.  Kinnoul perished 
in the hills with fatigue and hunger; and 
at length Montrose, hunted ‘like a_par- 
tridge on the mountains,” and attended 
only by Sinclair, an Orkneyiman, was seiz- 
ec “by the Highlanders, and carried to 
Ardwreck, the house of M‘Leod of As- 
synt.’ 





Many other interesting passages in 
the Visit and in the Chronicle which 
fullows it, we pass over for the present, 
in order to join to these notices of Earl 
Patrick and the gallant Montrose, 
some very curious ones of another great 
mau in his way, ‘Gow, the Pirate,’ 
whose adventures Sir Walter Scott has 
made the foundation of his excellent 
novel, 

‘Ane exact doub’e of Correspondence- 
Letters wrote betwixt James Fea, younger, 
of Clestran, and John Gow, alias Snuth, 
Commander of ane Pyrate Ship, about two 
hundred tons’ burden and veenty-four 
mounted guns or thereby, and a true jour- 
nall of the method of the said Janes Fea’s 
tuking the said ship and crew. 

‘Jmprs.—Upon the surprising arrival 
of this notorious pyrate to the entrie of the 
port of Calfsound, the following letter was 
wrote by the said James Fea, to be sent on 
board. Meantime, the ship having touch- 
ed ground in her turning up, they sent on 
shoar ther boat, craving assistance to sett 
outt their anchor to warp olf; and itt not 
being thought proper to send a boat to 
them with the letter, James Laing, mer- 
chant in Carrick, was semt on board yr.wt. 
in the pyrate’s own boat. A copy of the 
le tter followeth:— 





‘ Carrick, Saturday, 13th 
‘10 Mattin of the cloack, Feb. 1725 
‘Sir,—I have sent this bearer on board. 
intreating that, upon old acquaintance. 
you'll be pleased to forbear the usual com. 
pliment of a salutation, because of my 
wife’s indisposition. Had she been wel 
[ had come on board myself. All the jy. 
habitants of this place have fled to the hills 
because of the bad reports yt. your ene. 
inies have reported of you thro’ this coun. 
trey, qch. | hope is groundless, and non 
would adventure to come on board of you 
butt this bearer, whom TI hope you'll re. 
turn as soon as possible; for by his return 
the people may be willing to assist you, jf 
need be, and you shall not want my assist. 
ance, so far as honour can allowme. No 
more, but that | am your old school coi. 
merad. ; 
‘(Sic subscribitur) James Fea. 
‘At twelve of the cloack the said day, 
the answer returned to the foresaid letter 
by the said Captain John Gow, to whom it 
was directed, the said James Laing being 
put on shoar again with their boat, which 
immediately returned to the ship again, 
was, that he would write non to any, butt 
to acquaint Clestran yt. if he would per- 
suade his people to assist him and give 
him the use of boats, he would give him 
a most generous compliment, and desired 
that they should come on board presently.’ 
Noattention, however, is paid to this 
request; and Gow sendsa party of tive 
armed men on shore ‘to inforce it, who 
are, by a stratagem, seized and dis- 
armed by Clestran and his servants, 
The pirate then concdescends to write a 
letter to Clestran, but under the feign- 
ed name of John Gow Smith, 11 which, 


i he says,— 


‘if you'll grant me your assistance, [ 
hereby oblidge myself to pay you the va- 
lue of one thousand pound sterling ; qch. 
if it be my misfortune to be shipwrecked, 
the government seizes all; and I’Il take 


| care they shall be nothing the better-- only 
ithe guns; for I’m resolv’d to set fire to 


all, and all of us perish together. “There- 
fore begs you'll advise your own advan- 
tage, together with my safety. Your 
men shall have twenty pence a-day fot 
every day they assist me. I am, hound, 
sir, your humble servant, 

(Sic subscribitur) Jxo. Gow Situ.’ 

Clestran answers somewhat evasively, 
not absolutely refusing assistance, but 
inviting the pirate to come himself ou 
shore to treat on the subject. In ase 
cond letter, which appears to have beeo 
intended for Gow’s private information, 
he says,— 

‘The collector ordered me, if you came 
heir, to set the promontorie on fire for @ 
signall to the friggats yt. are sent for to 
catch you ; they’ll certainly be here to- 
morrow o¢ the nixt day. 1 therefore, fot 
the regaird | have to your father’s son, be- 
ing heartily sorry for you that ever you 


should be so engadged with such cies, 
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desire you to come on shoar, nar believ e 
you may expect better entertainment from 
ine than any other ; for if you do surren- 
der vou can be evidence against the rest, 
and ll doe my best to make all for your 
advantage that in honour you can imagin. 
If you have any friend with you, take him 
alongst with you, and if you do not resolve 
to coine presently send me word. ‘Take 
this as a friendly caution, and if you take 
not my advice you'll certainly re pent it. 
This in friendship from James Fra. 

Gow replies :— 

‘It is my misfortune to be in this con- 
dition at present. It was in your power 
to done oyrwayes, in makeing my fortune 
better since. my being in the country. I 
have wronged noe man, nor taken any 
thing but what I have paid for. My de- 
sign in coming was to make the country 
the better, qch [ am still capable to doe, 

roviding you are just tome. I thank 
you for the concern you have for my bad 
fortune, and am sorry I cannot imbrace 
your proposal as being evidence ; my 
people have already made use of that ad- 
vantage. I have by my last signified my 
design of proceeding, provided I can pro- 
cure noe better terms. Please send James 
Laing on board to continue till my return, 
J should be glad to have the good fortune 
to commune with you upon that subject. 
I beg you'll please assist me with a boat, 
and be assured [ doe noe man harm were 
it in my power, as | am now at your mer 
cie. T cannot surrender myself. prisoi er: 
Vd rather commit myself to the mercie of 
the seas; so yt. if you'd incline to contri- 
bute to my escape, shall leave you ship 
and cargoe att your disposal. [ continue, 
earnestly begging your assistance, ho- 
noured Sir, Yours to command, 

(Sic subscribitur) Jas. Gow SMITH.’ 

Clestran next proposes, through a 
speaking trumpet, that the pirates will 
give him an interview on a small unin- 
habited island in the bay; Gow, at 
first, consents to this, and an hour for 
meeting is appomted. Becoming, how- 
ever, distrustful of Clestran, he changes 
his mind, and sends a servant only with 
two letters, one to Clestran, repeating 
his solicitations for assistance to get off 
his ship, and the other to Clestran’s 
wife; begging her intercession with her 
husband, “and accompanying a present 
of a chintz gown, * made up only for 
clearing theduty.’ Clestran, on ‘this, 
writes him another letter, thus ear uestly 
pressing his surrender :— 

‘I pray you seriously consider qt a 
thing itis to burn everlastingly : [ pray 
you repent, and amend, and by soe doe- 
ing you'll get a sight of your folly, and 
turn unto the Lord, for he will have mer- 
cie, and takes no delight in the death of 
asinner. He is certainly a mad man that 
Would nott wish for the longest life, and 
evite the severest torments ; and if you 
and crew would take a serious prospect of 
the blessed state of those who expect for- 








giveness by the merits of a crucified Sa- 
viour, you ‘would not despair, but repent 
and expect forgiveness, which certainly 
you'll get, if you heartily and faithfully 
doe. You wrote my wife, and offered her 
a compliment, which she did not want, 
and returned. However, she condoles 
your condition, and wishes you forever to 
doe well, and repent: I am a well wisher 
of all good men, and will be to you if 
you amend. ‘This is the last you may ex- 
pect from me. 

(Sic subseribitur) JaMEs Fra.’ 

Gow is at length enveigled on seer 
and, as he had too surely dreaded, 
sei er and disarmed by Clestran, al. 
heit he was his ‘old school commarad.,’ 
His meu, also, are, by means of feigned 
orders from their captain, one after an- 
other, made prisoners, and the ship fi- 
nally taken possession of by Clestran’s 
people. So mt alse a capture makes 
a great noise inthe island; but, among 
the ladies of Orkney, it produces other 
feelings than those of perfect satisfac- 
tion. Gow, it would seem, like his 
prototype, the hero of the sovel, had, 
either by dint of his chintz pieces or 
his personal attractions, been a favourite 
amongst them; some letters he had 
been honoured with from them are re- 
ported to have fallen into the hands of 
the captor, Mr. James Fea, and with 
the following eurious letters on this 
subject, the correspondence respecting 
* Gow the Pirtte,’ closes:— 
‘ ALiss Betty Moodie’s Letter to Mr. James 

Fea of Clestran. 

‘Sir,—I wish you good succe 
prosperity In your affairs, and shail be 
glade to hear that the rewards given you 
may be suitable to the merit of the action, 
so that you may be encuraged to go on in 
the straight P athes of virtue and untented 
honesty, which only leads to honour hear, 
and eternal h: appiness hereafter; that only 
can give peace at the last, ges all other 
politi ckes will be of no us I am sorry 
that som of our countiay are yi ke to com 
to truble by that miserable man Gow; | 
wish the inosant may not be made to su- 
fer, whill the gulty is lick to go free. 
There is severall informations given hear, 
both publick and privit, that there was 
letters found with (cou, which made som 
discovery of the correspon¢ dence held be- 
twixt him aod a sertan lady and her ac- 
coniplises. Sir, I hope, if there be any 
such letters in your custody, or whatever 
confession Gow hess made you on that 
particular, you W iil favour me with an ac- 
count of it, which, upon the faith and ho- 
nour of a Christian, you shall not be known 


orseen init: You know how J and my 
concerns are oppress’d; yea, and our 
wholl contray defamed and abused by 


that most wicked set of pe »pell, which 
have set themselves in opisition to the 
coummon intrest and quiet of all the con- 
trav. Jf you be obliged to give op what 





and | 
son that 
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papers wer found, if ther be any such le- 
tors, youl secure them, so as extracts may 
be got of them, wherof I hop yoal pre- 
cure me on, which will singularly oblige, 
Sir, Your sincere friend and most h. S. 
(Sign’ a) Euiz. Moopre. 

- April 22, 1725. 

*, [hop you'll favour me with a spedy 
answer. 

‘ Mr. Fea’s Answer. 

‘ Madam,—l am honoured wt yours of 
the 22d instant, qrby you are pleased to 
bestow your benevolent wishes towards 
extensive rewards for me, which your 
goodness is pleased to think I merite for 
apprehending the pyrate Gow. I hope, 
since Providence was pleased to make me 
the instrumat in this action for the public 
good, it will soe progressively detail the 
atfair to my advantage as make me be 
thankful to the Fountain of all Goodness, 
and render you and the rest of my friends 
the satisfaction of seeing me suitablf re- 
warded. 

‘lam sorry to understand that any more 

of the innocent be brought to trouble in 
this alfair, and equally so that fame should 
have blotted any of your fair and fine 
(though begging pardon to say) revenge 
ful sex with “the guilt of corres- 
pondence, which, if { could have made 
appear any manner of way, you may be 
assured, had shee been my moyrr or sis- 
ter, you should not only been satisfied of 
vour private demands, ‘but I should have 
long ere now prostratt her to the public 
claim of justice. 

‘T have delivered upon oath all the pa- 
pers come to my knowledge of that ship, 
where e amongst they are non at al of any 
lady’s of my acquaintance; and, I am 
clade 1 can say, as few of any other per- 
Can prejudge them. 

‘if that obdurate and miserable man 
should hereafter confess any such intrigue 
you shall be timously acquainted thereof 
by, Madam, Your mo. obt Servt. 


London, 4th May. James Fea. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





By Don Leuca- 
Loa- 


Letters from Spain. 
dio Doblado, 8vo. pp. 483. 
don, 1822. — 

ALTHOUGH we have, in the last two 

numbers of The Literary Chronicle, 

devoted seyeral coluinns to Spain and 

Spanish affairs in our review of Mr. 

Blaquiere’s work, vet, such ts the ster- 

ling merit of the volume before us, and 

so admirable and so lively a picture 
does it draw of that country, tts reli- 
gion, mauners, customs, and pecuhiari- 


| ties, that we feel persuaded our readers 


will be glad to find that we intend to 
dwell on it at some length. 

Our readers will, perhaps, scarcely 
need to be told, that Leucadio Doblado 
is an assumed name; and, although 
there is a slight mixture of. fiction 
connected with these letters, yet the 
autbor assures us of the reality of every 
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circumstance mentioned in them, an 1 | ‘God and the king are so cot ipled in 
that they are the farthful memoirs of aj) the language of thiscountry, tha‘ the same 
Spanish cler as far as his cha-; © le of * Majesty”? is app'ied to both. 
oy 2* ' 4 7h Tae rou he pr | | a «} ties } ‘ 
racter and the events of his life ean il-! Youh — . bot Ma pi, me pe ral 
, men owe to * i}i's and a fto- 
dustrate the state of ittelon 
hy Lye} " reigner 1s often surp sete at the hones ex- 
re Vv ~ if ear 12 / ! ’ P ; 
oa oft i ! > | yy pressed by the : paniar tiiat °° s Ma- 
lieve to be tne Rev. Blanco Wiute, a jesty” will be pl ease 7 oe @rank them the 
Spaniard, Wwio has resided mManuy years | an | healt!) for some vears more, [ must 
In this country, where, if we mistake! adda very ludicrous circumstance arising 
. S ' ' Py 
not, he eclited a clever inontily : rom tits 


*y that, 


_ 


+! lye! Les; 
rHe COUNTY whici 


! ' 
“author we ve- 


0.1 absurd form of speech. When 


t 
) i 
“he 
Ie isal! 


. . \¢a a > ‘ e ‘ “* y } » . 2; -  yryve 
wal, called ©El Espagnol.’ { ithe priest, attended by the clerk, and 
® ° ’ ; 1! > a4 >} >, e - 

gentleman who is not more esteemed | SUETO° nde d by eight or ten a ple, beat 
fing lighted flambeaus, has broken into 


r his ane | 
long been 


for his literary talents than fo 
able manners, and 
honoured with the friendship of the 
noble author of the * Life of Lepe de | 
Vega,’ whom we belteve to have written | 
‘An Account 
the Jesuits in Spain,’ which forms ai! 
Appendix to the present volume. 

We have deemed it necessary to 


the chamber of the dying person, and 
rone one a form of praver, half La- 
tin, half Spanish, which lasts for about 
twenty seit, one of the wafers is taken 
gat of a litde g td casket, and put into 
the mouth of the patient as he lies in bed. 
lo swaltow the wafer without the loss of 
any particle--which, according to the 
Council of ‘Trent, (amd [ fully agree with 
the fathers) contains the same Divine per- 
state thus much of the eed as he | 
has himself 


he fyas 


° ? ns : ° 
of the Ssappression of | 





| son as the whole—is aa operation of some 


7 # Pr ag s 7) a ’ re. ' ° 2 , . 
MmyOcks sfiy with! 1@3 lc t! te = ij an tic ity. j Yo opviate, therefore, tae 1n}- 


ple stafement wine) gives awerght aud | propriety of ith a sacred at: rin, as it 
anmimportance to his barratives, which, | might easiiv hanpen, in a bad tootu, the 
however correct, mere anonvaets ave} clerk cones f rth with ad 2 lass of vat er, 


have | and, in afiim and ioud voice, me the 
tion | es person— Ts his Majesty gone down?’ 
‘ | i he aaswer enables the learned clerk to 
lest we | al bot ; . 

| decide whether the passage Is to De «X% de- 


dited by means of his cooling draught.’ 


thority could not convey. We 
alluded toa sheht mixture of fh 
ip these letters, and, therefore, 
should be misunderstood on this point, 


we toink it necessary to state that the 
; known, that when a 
| 


ited wafer 


[tis generally 
priest ts “COVES ‘lu a cOnsecr 
toa dying person, @rery person in the 


ouly fiction is ta the name,—tn dating 
the letters from Spain, and in suppose | 
ing the anthor to have returned thither | 

that hears the bell which an- 


after aresidence of some years in Ene | streets 
land. whereas the letters were written in | BOWuCes the procession, must koeel un- 
car. iets _——- le | ae ) i}. 
this country, which the author has never | til it passes fove ue b ine ire _ 
a ae a a ‘ou are not tree tro} wine disturbed 
quitted for Spain. This volume cons | a te } haga i Ing distur 
tats a} by the holy bell in the most retired 


thirteen which i 
| fis sound operates 


letters ; some of 


sas vail tail . . part of your house. 

have already been printed in the New i fo! your n > ‘pala 

" ‘dyke gmpavic uoon toe Syantarads i— 

Monthly Maevazine. Every one or e BBC BPOls CHS BFE 5 

ey is fertile vera fe 2 9 eee ‘fn the “dst ef a gav noisy party, the 

toem is fertiie in matters of tterest, | Pre MWatast Or aA SAV NOGISV Pavey, : 
° P » ee ra wre ee a ‘ cf ,\*? ‘ ' t a he > ary 

related ina style at once forcible and | Word “Su Magestad™ will: bring every 


}one upon his knees until the tinkling die 


tithe distance Are you at dinn yf ——VOU 


. | must leave the table must 
thinks profoundly and correctly, and | 
‘ 


| at least, sit up. But the most preposter- 
giv ihe very aninated ski las “rags hab | Is {Q lye Se en At 


J ‘ 
elegant, showimme, even in the aue 


thor’s most lively descriptions, that he 


‘In bed fm VOL 


s of eae ’ ~* . 
tenes © OuUS eC; j CT ot t 


Spanish manners, castoms, and Opie! the theatres, On approach of the ho: 5! 
nions. Phe author dwells particul: rly to any military baie the drum beats, the 
on the state of religion or ruther super | men are drawn out, and, as soon ai the 


stition in Spain, shows how it ts blend. | priest can be seen, they bend the regal 
ed with public and domestic life, neu- | knee and invert the firelocks, placing the 
tralizing one and vittating the other, | point of the bayonet ~ the ground. =~ 
and thus obstructing that political os emcees gunners eae een = 

7 : age the door of a Spanish theatre, [ have often 
generation for which the ent ighteped | fauched in my sieeve at the effect of the 
part of the Spanish people so ardently! chamade both upon the actors and the 
long. He says, if you w ish to become co: pany. Dios, Dios!’ resounds fron 
thoroughly acc pai abit ed with the nation-| all parts of the house, and every one falls, 
al character of Spain, you must leara | that moment, upon his knees. ihe act- 
the characte: of the national re Jigion, or’s ranting, or the rattling of the castanets 


which divides the whole in the findango, is hushe “id for a few mi- 


mopulation eat at i a ; 
: i. ; nutes, till the sound of the b Wl growing 
tbtotwoc hie hy elsive classes,—=))! FOLS . eas a 5 ras ' 
™ ' P ,° a i hte child i bial ’ Le i } 1S > ‘ > 
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Looe religic 


1 . sade ane 
the interruption, 
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author says i— | make amends for 
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The astern custom of 
houses on the four of an open 
area is genera! in Andalusia. The 
houses are generally to stories high, 
with a gallery or corridor that runs 
along - sides of the central square, 
fording an external communication 


b vail ding 


sides 


afor 
netween the rooms above stairs, and 
forming a covered walk over the doors 
of the ground-floor apartments. These 
two suites of roo:;ns are a counterpart 
to each other, being alternately ina. 

bited or deserted in the seasons of win- 
ter aud suimer. About the latter 
ud ot May the whole population move 
stulrs, and in the middle of Ocvc- 
tober rey 1 eturn to the upper story, 
The entrance to the houses lies through 
a passage with two doors, one to the 
street, and another to the middle door, 
which is generally shut in the day time; 
but the outer one is never closed but 
at night. Whoever wants to be ad- 
mitted must knock at the mitdle door: 


do ft}. 


‘The knock at the d Ors which, by the 
by, must be single, and by no means loud 
—in fact, a tradesman’s knock in London 
—is answered with a—-** Who is there?” 
‘Po this question the stranger replies— 
ad 3 uceful people,” genie de paz—ana 
the door ts opened without farther inqul- 
ries. Pe ssante and beggars call out at the 
door, § Hs til spotles Mary 1? Ave, ALu- 
ria purisima! The answer, in that case, 
is given from within in the words Stn pe- 
cad») coucebida: * Conceived without sin.” 
This custom is aretnnant of the flerce con- 
troversy, which existed about three hun- 
dred years ago, between the Franciscan 
and the Dominican friars, whether the 
Virgin Mary bad or not been subject to 
fie pena conse amurences of original Sit. 
The Dominicans were not willing to grant 
while the Franciscans 
propriety of such a pri 
vil gid Lhe Si iniards, ali 1 es; pecial v 
the Sevillians, with their characteristic 
eillantey, steod for the honour of our 
Lady, and embraced the latter opinion so 
warinly, that they turned the watch-wor l 
of their party into the form of address, 
which is still so pres tlent in) Andalusia. 
During the heat of the dispute, and be- 
fore the Doininieans had been silenced 
the authority of the Pope, the people 
Sev'lle began to assemble at various 
churches, and, sailying forth with an_em- 
blematical picture otf ‘the s sinless Mary, 
set upon a sort of as lard surmounted by 
thev parad ed the city In different 
a hymn to the Jmmna- 
( and repeat Ing aloud 
their beads or rosary. ‘These processions 
have continued to our times, and they 


constitute one of the nightly nuisances © 


anv exemption: 
contended for the 


acro-s, 
directions, singing 
‘ulate Coaceplion, 


bf ne lio 
se coud kk iter, Pon sec aca 


Doblado vives au account of the o are 


ous classes of society in Spatn, ani 4 the 
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character of Spanish females. The 
veneral division of the people of Spain 
is that of nobles and plebeians: any 
person whose faintly, either by iinme- 
morial presc ription or by the king’s 
tent, is entitled to exemption from 
some burdens, and to the enjoyment 
of certain privileges, belongs to the 
class of nobility. Noblesse descends 
from the father to ail his male children 
for ever. The least mixture of Afri- 
Indian, Moorish, or Jewish blood 
taints a whole family to the most dist- 
ant generation; nor does the know- 
ledge of such a fact die away in the 
course of years or become unnoticed 
from the obscurity of the parties. The 
province of Asturias ts filled with Hi- 
dalyos, men who boast of the nobility 
of their blood, but who are engav:d 3 
menial employments, such as water- 
men, porters, and footmea :— 

‘While thete gentlemen Hidalgos are 
mploy ed insuch ungentle services, though 


Cll, 


the law allows them the exempt us of 
their class, public opinion confines thein 
to their natural aeat ‘The only chance 


for any of these dis guised noblemen to be 
publicly treated with due honour and de- 
tere ice is, unfortunately, one for which 
ihey feel an unconquei rable aversion— 
that of being delivered into the rude hands 
of a Spanish Jack Ketch. We had here, 
two years ago, an instance of this, which 
[shall relate, as be eing highty characteiis- 
tic of our national preju idices about blood. 

‘A gane of five banditti was taken 
within the suvisdiction of this 4udencea, 

chief court of justice, one of wham, 
though born and brought up among the 
lowest ranks of society, was, by family, 
an fidalgo, and had Jations aniong 
the better believe 


ome re 
class of  . | 


the name of the unfortunate man was 
Herrera, and that !.¢ was a native of a 
town about thirty English nutes irom Se- 
ville, called El Arahal. But I vy not 
at present, the means of ascerier.' og the 
accuracy of these particulars. ci ici lin- 


Sering, as usual, four or five years In pri- 
son, these unfortunate men were found 
get y of several murders and highway 
rosveries, and sentenced to sutfer death. 
Lhe relations of the Hidalgo, who, fore- 
seeing this fatal event, had been watching 
the progress of the trial, in orcer to step 
lorw; ‘e just in time to avert Ps stain 


whi Cia cousin, In the sec nid or tl iird re- 


S pae | 





} 





move, would «¢ ast hg arg their faim is , if hel 


died in mid-air jike a villain, presented a 
peti ion to the judges, ac oinpanied with 


L 
the rec juisite documents, claiming tortheir 


s rank, and en- 
Laging to pay the expenses atte nding the 
execution of a nobleman. ‘ihe erties 
be ‘ing granted as a matter of course, the 
Ol lowii iz scene took ony At a sh 


re lative the honours of hi 


distan: e froin the vaows on which the 
four séy inle robbe ‘1s were to be hanged in 
¢ cluster from the aaan polit of tue 


| ifteen by twe nty, 


garroie—a stick, 





cross-beam, all dressed tn white shrouds, 
with their hands tied before them, that 
the hangman, who actually rides upon the 
shoulders of the criminal, may gos lis 
foot as in a stirrap,—was raised a scafol 

ubout ten feet high, with an area of abou 
' the whole of whic! , and 
down tot n e ground, on all sides, was co- 
vered with black baize. In the centre of 
the was erected a sort of avm- 
chair, with a stake for its back, acinst 
1, by means of an iron collar attached 
toascrew, the neck is crushed by one 
turn of the bandle. This machine is call -d 
from 
method of strangling 


| 
i 


a stiatd 


whicl 


, by tv ist yg the fatal 


cord with al Stic i. Two t}; 2e one. Of SLEDS, 
On Opposite sides of the stave, affords a 
separate access, one for tne criminal and 


the priest, the other for the execulioner 
and his attendant. 

‘The convict, dressed in a loose 
of black batze, 


of distinction pec ulia 


cown 


° ] } 
POae ON a iO 


ie 


} 
sa 


LO his class, 


beians ridi ng on an ass, or being dragged | 


“ 
ona hurdle,) attended by a priest and a 
} - R R 
ACH 


notary, and surrounded by soldiers. 


the arms of the seat, fi ay PO} Sa 
dishonourable. After kne “Celve 
the last absolution from the priest, he 
took off a ring, with which the untortunate 
man bad been provided for that mel. 

choly occasion. According to etiq 
le should have disdainfully thrown i 
down for the executioner; but, as a mark 
of Christian humility, he put it 
hand. ‘Lhe sentence being executed, 
four silver candlesticks, five fect high, with 
burning wax-candles of a preportionaie 
lengtn and thickness, were pi iced at the 


e thought 


ing to re 


' 66 vs 
if cif 


-_ 
eenee. his 


corners of the scaffold; and, in about 
three hours, a suitable fune !was cCon- 
( aeted Dy the po i LS tr! of the 
noble robber, who, lad t leY assis ed itm 
to settle in life with half of what they 
pent for this absurd and disgusting show, 
might, perhaps, have saved him f 1 this 
fatal end. But these honours being what 


_> 
: | he - ; a4 / : ; ‘ 
is called a postive act of 2 hlesse, ot 
Whlcn a cue 
viving parties, to be recoided among 


' 
leva] 


— 


sur: 
tre 
proofs of their rank, they Inav nave 
acted the luea that their relative 
was nt only to add lustre 
the close of his careei 

Ot the ladies our author gives some 
lively sketches, which we shall di tach: 


A forcicner must be surprised at the 


{ . ‘ - j 
cerliscate Is given to tHe 


under 


to lie furmliy by 


strange mixture OF cCaululion and lHberts 
which appears in the manners of Spain. 
Niost POO Ave ala > dor [S byeat When 
this is not tl e, ni would be hivii'v tm- 
p O'je1 'O] Hv lk iV LO i Viih entlive- 
! s 
man, unless tae is ( b et. 
when a lady is slightly indisposed in bed, 
she does not scruple to see every one ot 
Ler mate visiiors. A lady seldom takes a 


PCI tle flia ns aVbil, at! | nesyer shakes bin) 
hand; but, ou the return of 


—— toler ea <p by 
ealtel a CONS! ferabis ai? SCLICeE 


OY the an ola 
acqguainta 
or when they wish jov for some azrecabie 


event, tlie CONMIO! salute is an Crmorace. 


Lalone out of 
| a-fele 
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woman must not be seen 
yor must she sit fete- 
with a gentleman, even when the 
doors of the room are Gpen; but, as sooa 
married, she may go by herself 


An unmarried 


) - 
Goo} *» 


as sire is 


» where she please sy and sit alone with any 
}man for many hours every day.’ 
* > - 7 - > 


the Oo d-fashtoned 


| of little 





re, a mark | 


‘tongue as Pv fan 
this adva 
S| iIk cords were prepare d to bind hin to} s 


ont : y » 4] , 'r ; 
al U! “a ~ it. A Cis ta ) ee 
’ 
t 


tive 


‘The ladies’ walking- usceptible 
Variety. Nothing short of the 
house being on fire would oblige a Spanish 
wornan to step out of 


ress ts 


without a 
black petticoat, called Basquine, or Saya, 
and a broad black veil, hang Ing r from the 
head over the shoulder crossed on 
the breast like a shawl, which they cail 
manti‘la. Vhe maatif/la is, generally, of 
silk trimmed round with broad lace. In 
sulmmer-evenings some white mantil/as 

but no uld wear them i 
the morning much less venture into 
a church in such a prefane dress. 

‘A showy fan is indispensable, in all 
seasons, both in and out of doors. An 
Andalusian woman might as well want her 
‘Lhe tan, bes: has 

organ of 


! 
greal- 


( ‘aot 5 


and 


Bae 
are seen; addy we 


! 
i 
| 


ali( 


des, 
age ovel the natural 
peer ah lat it conveys thought toa 


er distance. A de: ir friend at the farthest 
end of tue publ walk is greeted and 
icheered up by a quick tremulous mot 


everal “mn 


‘rence 1s 


of the tan, accompanied with 
nificant nods. An objeet of indilf 
dismissed with a slow iormal inclination of 
the fan, which makes his blood run 


cold. 
Lhe fan now screens the titter and whis- 


os } ‘ = ” } 
| pel @ now COMNAaACHSCs @ Wie iLO Lie dark 

Das alee Pe re ! A ate « : 
Sparaiing eyes which tane their aim just 
e fan com- 


} ‘ 
manas the attention o| the Careiess; a@Wwav- 


ing motion calis the cCistant. A certain 


twiri between the uugers betrays deubt or 
anxictve—a quick closing and displaying 
the tolds indicates Cageriess OF ) Ve In 
peri ct combination with the CNpF ssive 
Tes PS Ol ini COUNLLEY rit t ibis a 
magic wand, whose power is more easily 
fe iba ( crib Re 

‘Phe fourth letter is devoted to Spa- 
nish buil-tivhts nid the national cus- 


‘ ' ‘ 
OMS Coibhected Wilh those amuse 


: ; ; 
miecits, sevVviire Is ai knowl beret to 


have carricd these tights to periection, 


- 

Moe wish our limits would permnt us toe 
' { ' ’ : . 

ve the whele of this letier, but we 


extract de- 
nt in the am phi- 


tf) OU ly fia d room lor ah 
bullefy 
Sevilie + 


sed a moment, and look- 


scriptive of a 
‘atre of 


nll 
s ; ’ 
bhie bull pa 


ed Vibay Upon the scene, then, laning 
Ice of ¢ tirst horseman, made a dese 
porate Charge against hin. ‘The ferucious 


a! Was received at the point of the 
ny to the laws of the 
at the Heshy part of the 
A aextious, motion of the bridle- 
band and right leg mace the harse evade 
bull's horn, by 
Made fiercer by the 1 
uttacked the next pp! 
less obedient to the rider, 
iw the 


‘ . 
. WP che” Bhb tae 
? 


HNecr. 
turning tu the jeft. 


Seino Wil 


Was sy deeply 
CHEM, inmat ic | gdeau on 


veur ' 
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the spot. The impulse of the bull's thrust 
threw the rider on the other side of the 
horse. An awful silence ensued. The 
spectators, rising from their seats, beheld 
in fearful suspense the wild bull goring 
the fallen horse, while the man, whose only 
chance of safety depended on lying mo- 
tiouless, seemed dead to ail appearance. 
This painful scene lasted but a few se- 
conds; for the men on foot, by running 
towards the bull, in various directions, 
waving their cloaks and uttering loud cries, 
soon made him quit the horse to pursue 
them. When the danger of the pikeman 
was passed, and he rose on his legs to 
vault upon another horse, the burst of ap- 
plause might be heard at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the town. Dauntless, and urg- 
ed by revenge, he now galloped forth to 
meetthe bull. But, without detailing the 
shocking sights that followed, I shall only 
mention that the ferocious animal attack- 
ed the horsemen ten successive times, 
wounded four horses, and killed two. One 
of these noble creatures, though wounded 
in two places, continued to face the bul! 
without shrinking, till, growing too weak, 
he fell down with the rider. Yet these 
horses are never trained forthe fights; but 
are bought for the amount of thirty or for- 
ty shillings, when, worn out with labour 
or broken by disease, they are untit for 
any other service. 
‘A ilourish of the bugles discharged 
the horsemen till the beginning of the 
next combat, and the amusement of the 
people devolved on the Banderilleros— 
the samewhom we have hitherto seen at- 
fentive to the safety of the horsemen. 
The Banderilla, literally, little flag, frem 
which they take their name, is a shatt of 
two feet in length, pointed with a barbed 
steel, and gaily ornamented with many 
sheets of painted paper, cut into reticulated 
coverings. Without a cloak, and holding 
one of these darts in each hand, the fighter 
runs . to the bull, and stopping short 
when he sees himseif attacked, he fixes 
the two shafts, without flinging them, be- 
hind the horns of the beast at tue very mo- 
ment when it stoops to toss him. ‘The 
painful sensation makes the bull throw up 
his head without inflicting the intended 
blow, and while he rages in impotent en- 
deavours to shake off the hanging darts 
that gall him, the man has full leisure to 
escape. It Is on these occasions, when 
the iadustitercs fail to fix the darts, that 


they require their surprising swiftness of 


foot. Being without the protection of a 
cloak, they are obliged to take instantly 
to flight. “The bull follows them at full 
gallop; and I have seen the man leap the 
barrier, so closely pursued by the enrag- 
ed brute, that it seemed as if be had sprung 
up by placing the feet on its head. 
‘Townshend thought it was literally so. 
Some of the darts are set with squibs and 
crackers. The match, a piece of tinder 
made of a dried fungus, is so fitted to the 
barbed point, that, rising by the pressure 
which makes it penetrate the skin, it 
touches the train of the firewoths. ‘Lin 





| 


only object of this refinement of cruelty 
is, to confuse the bull’s instinctive powers, 
and, by making him completely frantic, 
to diminish the danger of the A/etador, 
who is never so exposed as whenthe beast 
is collected enough to meditate the attack. 

‘ At the waving of the president’s hand- 
kerchief, the bugles sounded the death- 
sic¢nal, and the Afatador came forward. 
Pepe Lilo, the pride of this town, and cer- 
tainly one of the most graceful and dex- 
trous fighters that Spain has ever produced, 
having flung otf his cloak, approached the 
bull with a quick, light, and fearless step. 
In his left hand he held a square piece of 


—— 


A Tale of the Pre- 


2 vols. 8vo. London, 


No Enthusiasm. 
sent Times. 
1822. 

‘No Enthusiasm!’ What < title for a 
book on religion: the very essence of 
which is enthusiasm. Without enthu- 
siasin what doctrine would ever have 
been propogated, what important dis- 
covery made, what invention matured 
or rendered useful to society ? Indeed, 
without some portion of enthusiasm, 
we believe the author would never 
have written the volumes before us, 





red cloth, spread upon a staif about two 
feet in length, and in his right a broad 
sword not much longer. His attendants 
followed him at a distance. Facing the bull 
within six or eight yards, he presented the 
red tlag, keeping his body partially con- 
cealed behind it, and the sword entirely 
out of view. ‘The bull rushed against the 
red cloth, and our hero slipped by his side 
by a slight circular motion, while the beast 
passed under the lure which the Metador 
held in the first direction, till he had evad- 
ed the horns. Enraged by this deception, 
and unchecked by any painful sensation, 
the bull collected all hits strength for ades- 
erate charge. Pepe I[llo now levelled 


his sword at the left side of the bull’s | 


neck, and, turning upon his right foot as 
the animal approached him, ran the wea- 
pon neatly up to the hilt into its body. 
‘The bull staggered, tottered, and dropped 
gently upon his bent legs; but had yet too 
much life in him for any man to venture 


}near with safety.—The unfortunate Illo 


has since perished from aw ound inflicted 
by a bull in a similar state. The Meta- 
dor observed, for one or two minutes, the 


signs Of approaching death in the fierce | 


animal now crouching before him, and at 
his bidding, an attendant crept behind the 


bull and struck him dead, by driving a | 


sinall poniard at the jointure of the spine 
and the head. ‘This operation is never 


pertormed except when the prostrate bull | 


lingers. [once saw Lilo, at the desire of 
the spectators, inflict this merciful blow in 
a manner which nothing but ocular demon- 
stration would have made me_ believe. 
Vaking the poniard, called Puniella, by 
the blade, he poised it for a few moments, 
aad jerked It wich such unerring aun on 
the bull’s neck, as he lay on his bent legs, 
that he killed the animal with the quick- 
ness of lightning, 

‘four mules, ornamented with large 
morrice-bells and ribbons, harnessed a- 
breast, 9nd drawing a beam furnished with 
an ivon hook in the middle, galloped to 
the place where the bull lay. This ma- 
chine being fastened to a rope previously 
thrown round the dead animai’s fiorns, he 
was swiftly dragged out of the ampuithe- 
atre,’ 

So partial are the Spaniards to bull- 
fights, that ouranthor mentious a blind 
ventleman who is a coustant attendant 
at the amphitheatre. 

(To be continucd.) 


‘No Enthusiasm’ is a work, not the 
first of the kind, in which the author 
endeavours to convey religious princi- 
ples through the medium of an artifi- 
cial narrative, and he quotes a passage 
from Dugald Stewart as his authority ; 
Mr. Stewart says, ‘ I believe that, by 
means of fictitious history, displays of 
character may be most succesfully 
given, and the various weaknesses of 
the heart exposed.’ 

If higher authority were wanting, 
the author might urge it. St. Paul 
recommends it to the first teachers of 
Christianity to be ‘all things to all 
men.’ The maxim is of course to be 
taken cum grano salis. The line of 
demarcation must be determined by 
the relative bearings of religion, mora- 
lity, and usefulness. Where none of 
these are infringed, the common vehi- 
cles of information are not only avail- 
able but ought to be sedulously adopted, 
‘else, how are the dissenters to main- 
‘tain in their worldly affairs, that war 
‘of interests to which our fallen nature 
is doomed, and in which experience 
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‘and sagacity are left in a great mea- 
‘sure to determine the issue of the di- 
‘vine will? The Saviour himself 
‘adopted the logic of the Jewish doc- 
tors, took up their hypotheses, and de- 
'feated them with their own weapons. 

We congratulate the author of ‘No 
| Enthusiasm’ on his fortunate expedicus 
‘of inculcating the loftier tenets of his 
| sect together with a clear apprehension 
of worldly manners and affairs by means 
of a novel. The hero isa Mr. Falk- 
land, of a very good estate, thoug h 
somewhat embarrassed, with suitable 
personal and mental accomplishments. 
He is fashionably inducted into life, 
and, making a graceful progress in his 
career, settles down in easy and felici- 
tous circumstances. In the course of 
his adventures, his mind is wrought up 
to what the dissenters call ¢a sense of 
spiritual things.’ In brief phrase, he 
finishes with a confirmed belief in the 
doctrine of unqualified election by 
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We are troubled with historical recol- 
lections, from which the author ap- 
pears to have nothing to dread in this 
particular, of the feuds by which Chris- 
tendom has been torn, first and last, on 
account of this very doctrine and its 
opposite one of free will, It is with 
the secular part of his design we have 
to deal. He is much to be congratu- 
lated on his success in mingling theolo. 
gy with the real accidents and events 
of practical life. He has dexterously 
traversed his hero through the most 
critical passes of it; nay, he has put 


him through the Inns of Court, and re- 


gularly trained hiin in the mazes of the 
law with purified morals and religious 
notions, only so much the more exalted 
by the furnace of probation. The 
events are simple and probable; the 
sentiments natural and apposite; the 
inanners a little stale, and with too 
much of technical quaiatness, but live- 
ly and free from the slightest impurity ; 
the diction discovers more accuracy of 
observation than beauty or novelty 
of style. Accordingly, the descriptions 
are all allowable for probability; but 
they frequently fail in interest. The 
hook, however, may be read with ad- 
vantage by all classes and persuasions ; 
and to gain a knowledge of the world 
is indispensable to those whose religious 
habits and opinions preveut ordinary 
access to those epitomists of living man- 
ners, the novelists of this aud the pre- 
ceding age. 

We venture to quote the following 
specimen of pulpit eloquence, which 
contributes, ainong many other acci- 
dents and Opinions, to settle the re- 
ligious fuith of the hero. We quote it 
for the coinposition, having nothing to 
say upon the argument it contains. We 
must first sketch the outline of the dis- 
course. The text was,—* We have all 
sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God ’— = 

‘The preacher laid down, in the clearest 
and most impressive manner, the extent and 
enormity of our original and actual guilt. 
He traced it upto its source, inthe inborn 
Corruption and radical depravity of the 
natural heart. He confirmed his views 
by appealing to experience and to scrip- 
ture; and, from the last, produced a va- 
riety of texts, which sounded in poor 
Faikland’s ears as so many denunciations 
of Almighty vengeance. “He thence ar- 
gued the utter impossibility of such a be- 
ing as man being able to propitiate the di- 
vine wrath by any sacrifices of his own; 
and, having thus lett all without excuse,” 
he opened the glad tidings of tuH and free 
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pardon, through the atoning merits of a 
crucitied Redeemer.’ 

‘Falkland listened with the most intense 
eagerness. One passage most particularly 
struck him:—‘* Look around you, my 
dear brethren, into the world at large, 
and what will you perceive; You will 
see some men trainpling on every law both 
human and divine, blaspheming their 
Maker with their lips, and denying by 
their actions ‘the Lord who bought them.’ 
These men carry their condemnation in 


legible characters on their forehead. Of 


such we cannot fora moment doubt, that 
they have ‘sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.’ But are there not others 
of whom we must pronounce the same 
sentence, though they go not to sucli fear- 
ful lengths of iniquity—men who, intent 
on the acquisition of riches, of pleasure, 
of power, or of fame, are negligent only 
of what chiefly concerns them, and who 
rise inthe morning, and lie down to rest 
at night,—‘ and God js not in all their 
thoughts.” Yet again—let us go a step 
higher—Do we not see men, moral and 
correct in all their conduct, careful of 
their word, tender and aifectionate tn 
their various relations of husbands, bro- 
thers, fathers—aye, and scrupulously ob- 
servant, perhaps, of all the externals of re- 
ligion, labouring to work out for theim- 

selves a pharisaical self-righteousness, a; 

the ground of reconciliation with their 

God, and to present to his acceptance the 

muddy streams which must flow from a 

po'luted fountain. My brethren, be not 

deceived—If the Bible be the word of 

God—if our blessed Saviour shed his 

blood upon the cross for the remission of 

our sins if the human heart cannot bring 
forth acceptable fruits, till it has been re- 
newed by divine grace, we must conclude 
that these men equally deceive theinselves, 
and equally ‘come short of the glory of 
God,’ ”’’ 
$4 — 

Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 
the year 1821; with Graphic Illus- 
trations. By George Williain Man- 
by, Esq. 

" (Concluded from p. 578 ) 

We have already stated that Captain 

Manby had not sufficient opportunity 

of trying the gun-harpoon, though he 

felt contideut of its success; indeed, 
the whales themselves seemed aware of 
its certain destruction by carefully 
keeping clear of his boat, while they 
played about within ten yards of the 
boats furnished with the haud-har- 
poon. Healso alludes to fa disgrace- 
ful trick having been employed to de- 
feat his gun going off,’ but does not 
mention what the trick was. Though 
our author contd not kill any gare 
himself, be freely participated in the 
chase, and vever, be says, not even in 
his youth, when numbered with the 
keenest of sportsmen, did he feel so 
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much delight at the sight of game as 
on steing a wha'e withiu reach of the 
harpooner. He gives an account of the 
captures of several fish, but, as there is 
nothing peculiar attendiig them, we 
shall pass them over, and give an ac- 
count ofa finner, the Balana Physalis - 

‘This is not only the largest of the 
whale tribe, but the most powerful of er 
ated beings, which, from the great danger 
attending the attack of it, the snrall pro- 
duce of blubber, and the interior quality 
of the lamin, roams undisturbed by the 
fishers. The length of the physalis is 
stated to be upwards of one hundred feet, 
and its circumference thirty-five feet. It 
derives its name from a fin upon its back 
near the tail; its habits are unlike the 
mystycetus, for it never rests upon the 
surface of the water when it cornes up to 
blow, but keeps moving with great speed 
and activity. Some daring fishers have 
attempted to take it with a harpoon, but 
the instant it is struck it sets off with pro- 
digious velocity, soon dragging thé boat 
through the water, beyond the reach of as- 
sistance and out of sight of the ship and 
boats, so that the fishers are obliged to 
cut the line for their own security. Cap- 
tain Scoresby stated to me the following 
particulars of attempts which he had made 
to capture one of these formidable creg- 
tures. ‘In the year 1818, I ordered a 
general chase of them, providing agatnst 
the danger of having my crew separated 
from the ship, by appointing a rendezvous 
on the shore not tar distant; I prepared 
also against the loss of much line, by di- 
viding it at two hundred fathoms from the 
harpoon, and affixing a buoy at the end of 
it. Thus arranged, one of these whales 
was shot and another struck: the former 
dived with such impetuosity, that the 
line was broken by the resistance of the 
buoy as soon as it was thrown into the wa- 
ter; and the latter was liberated in a om- 
nute, by the separation of the line, occa- 
sioned, it was sepposed, by its frictivn 
against the dorsal fin. Both of them 
escaped. Another physalis was struck, 
but dived with such velocity, that four 
hundred and eighty fathoms of line were 
drawn from the boat in about a minute of 
time, and the fish was lost by the breaking 
of the line.’”’ 

Of a Polar bear, which was killed 
by the crew of the Bafhu, Capt. Manby 
gives a minute account :— 

‘ Seeing that he was going leisurely toa 
large tloe of ice at some distance, we got 
within a hundred yards of him before we 
were noticed; when he instantly turned 
to endeavour to regain the ice, and we 
rowed with all our might to cut him of 
finding that he failed in his object, he 
changed his raute to face the boat, and 
approached it, keeping up a continued 
growling, with other indications of rage, 
such as shewing his frightful teeth, and ele- 
vating his head and mutch of his body out 
of the water. . Being desirous to preserve 
the head of an uolmual represented to be of 
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an unusual size, I let him come within | luable objects of natural history would , 
consequently be furnished by these regi- 


twelve yards, when I fired a ball through 
his shoukler, which deprived him of the 
use of a fore leg, when he roared hideous- 


/ ons. 


hv, pressed towards us in the most fero- | 


cious manner, and endeavoured to board 


of his leg: he was then attacked by the 
crew with lances, the thrusts of some of 
which he avoided with astonishing dexte- 
tity, and, in the most resolute manner, 
again made several attempts to reach the 
boat, but being repulsed by an overpow- 
ering thrust of alance from the harpooneer 
on his flank, he was unable longer to hold 
the contest. During its continuance he 
had bitten a lance with such exasperated 
rage, as to break one of his long tusks: 
finding battle fruitless in the water, he re- 
treated towards the ice, swimming most 
astonishingly fast, considering the great 
propelling power which he had lost from 
the wound in his foreleg; he reached the 
ice, which he ascended with great diffi- 
culty, having only one fore paw to assist 
him. Determined to injure the skin as 
little as possible, and to attack him in 
front, I got upon the ice, and was about 
to fire another ball to free him from his 
sufferings, when he uttered a tremendous 
growl, and fell down dead ; as it now be- 
gan to snow very fast, no time was lost in 
Jaunching, towing, and hoisting him on 


board the ship.’ 


Our author relates several instances 
of the strength and ferocity of the po- 
lar bear, from Lewis, Cook, and other 
voyavers; these must be familiar to 
inost of our readers, and we, therefore, 
prefer quoting a brief but interesting 
account of West Greenland :— 

‘This remote region, called by geogra- 
phers of northern countries, West Green- 
Jand, is presumed to reach from the 


southernmost point of Cape Farewell and | 


Statenbrook on the right side, in the 60th 
degree of north Jatitude, north-east to- 
wards Spitzbergen, as far as the Soth de- 
gree of north latitude. ‘This eastern side 
is aimest totally unknown, 


‘The range of country which I could 
distinguish extended from north-west to 
north-north-west, and uniformly bore the 


same character, 
or upset the boat, but failed from the loss | 


-- 








being rendered 


inaccessible by the great quantity of tloat- 


ing ice, which. probably forming a com- 


pact body to the land, prevents all com- | 


munication with it: the distance was too) in the middle of her course by rocks of 


far and the weather vot sufficiently clear | 
to enable me to ascertain the precise ma- | 


tureof the coast; but, by the aid of a good 
glass and much attention, I succeeded in 
making acorrect resemblance of its cha- 


Queen Elizabeth. 


racter, so as to distinguish its features, de- | 
termine the great evenness of the surface ' 


of its mountains, the singular point of one 
and the ruggedness of another: [ could 
also plainly see that the snow was confined 
only to its vallevs, that there was none 


‘The only history of this almost un- 
known land, and particularly of the east- 
ern side, is, that it was first peopled by 
Icelanders in the tenth, century, but their 
colonization did not extend to the southern 
limits of the arctic circle; they soon be- 
came a thriving colony, and bestowed on 
their new habitation the name of Groen- 
land or Greenland. ‘This colony was con- 
verted to Christianitv by a missionary 
from Norway, sent thither by the cele- 
brated Olaf, the first Norwegian monarch 
who embraced the Christian” religion. 
The Greenland settlement continued to 
increase and thrive under his protection ; 
and, in a little time, the country was pro- 
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pense of the public; entered the Straits 





(again; discovered upon an island a gold 
,and silver mine; bestowed names upon 


—— —— 


different bays, islands, and headlands - 
and brought away u lading of ore, loge- 
ther with two natives, a male and a fe- 
male. Such was the success of this yoy. 
age, that another squadron was fitted out 
under the command of the same officer, 


with the rank of admiral; it consisted of 


vided with many towns, churches, con- | 
vents, bishops, &c. under the jurisdiction | 


of the Archbishop of Drontheim. A con- 
siderable commerce was carried on be- 


tween Greenland and Norway; and are- | 


gular intercourse maintained between the 


two countries till the year 1406, w hen the | 


last bishop was sent over, 
time, by the gradual increase of the arctic 
ice, the colony appears to have been com- 
pletely imprisoned in the frozen ocean 4 


while on the west a range of inipassable | 


mountains and plains, covered with perpe- 
tual ice and snow, precluded all access 
The ancient settlement may be traced tn 
the map of ‘Torfaeus, in his Groeulandia 
Antiqua ; from which it would seem that 


About this | 


fifteen ships, including a considerable num. 
ber of soldiers, miners, smelters, carpen- 
ters, &c., who were to remain all the win- 
ter in a wooden fort, the different pieces 
of which they carried out in the trans- 
ports. “They met with boisterous weather, 
impenetrable fogs, and violent currents, 
which retarded their operations until the 
season was too far advanced. The admi- 
ral, therefore, determined to return with 
as much ore as he could procure: of this 
they obtained large quantities out of a new 
mine, to which they gave the name of the 
Countess of Sussex. ‘They set sail in the 
beginning of September, and, after a 
month’s stormy passage, arrived in Eng- 
land; but this adventure was never after 
prosecuted. 

‘Thus stood the affairs of Greenland, 
when Hans Egede, minister of Vogen, in 
Norway, prompted by a laudable zeal to 


promote the knowledge of Christ among 


the colony extended over about two hun- | 


dred miles in the south-east extremity oe! 
Greenland. On the west, some ruins 0; 
ehurehes have also been discovered. 
About a bundred years after all intercourse 
between Norway and Greenland had 


the savage Greenlanders, made some pro- 
posals for renewing the intercourse be- 
tween Denmark and Norway, and Green- 
land, which had been discontinued for 
many centui.cs. Most of the friends and 
acquaintances of this worthy divine, when 
they heard of his project, looked upon it 
as a chimerical undertaking. However, 
in 1718, he resigned his benefice in the 
south part of Norway, and removed, with 


“his wife and children, to Bergen. His 


ly by the Kings of Denmark, in order to | 


discover the eastern district, 
theim miscarried. Among these adven- 
turers, Magus Hennisen, after having sur- 
mounted many difficulties and dangers, 
got sight of the Jand, which, however, he 
could not approach. At his return, he 
pretended that the ship had been arrested 


load-<tone at the bottom of the sea. 

‘The same vear, 1576, In which this at- 
tempt was made, Captain Martin Fro- 
bisher was sent on the same errand by 
He likewise descried 
the Jand; but finding it so difficult of ap- 
proach, returned to England , but not be- 
fore he had sailed sixty leagues in the 


trait which retains his name, and landed 


on several islands, where he had some 


‘communications with the natives. He 


upon its loftier lands, and that the face of | 


these Jast did not wear the appearance of 
sterile rock, but was veined with variegat- 
ed colours, as if spread over with a little 


had likewise taken possession of the coun- 
try inthe name of Queen Wlizabeth; and 


brought away some pieces of ore, from 


earth, turf, or a scanty covering of vegeta- | 


tion. A prospect like this greatly inte- 


rested ime, being persuaded that many va- 


which the refiners of London extracted a 


proportion of gold. Inthe ensuing spring, 
he undertook a second voyage, at the head 


but all of 


EE 


at last effected in 1721, and a capital of 
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! ag 
of a small sqiiadion equipped at the ex- 


proposals did not meet with a favourable 
reception, either from the merchants or 


ceased, several ships were sent suc cessive- , clergy of that citv; he, therefore, went to 


Copenhagen in 1719, and laid his plan be- 
fore the king; who sent an order to the 
magistrates of Bergen, to propose to the 
citizens the erecting of a Green!and com- 
pany. ‘This, after many difliculttes, was 


ten thousand rix dollars was raised fo: that 
purpose. 

‘The new established company fitted out 
three ships for Greenland, and the inde- 
fatigable Egede was sent thither as mls 
sionary, furnished with three hundred 
guilders by the society for propagating 
the gospel at Copenhagen. It was not 
without great danger and difficulty, that 
the single ship which had the missionary 
on board, at length arrived off Baal’s river, 
on the west side of Greenland, and win- 
tered in an island there. Nf. Egede and 
forty men that remained with lim, imme- 
diately set about building a house, 1 
which the natives readily assisted them. 
The new colony thus commenced, was 
from year to year carefully supplied with 
necessaries by the company ; but the 
trade carried on with Greeniand brought 
in no gréat profit. In the mean time, the 
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missionary employed his time in learning 
the Greenland language, and, by his libe- 
vality and suavity of manners, so endeared 
himself to the inhabitants, that the re spect 
they shewed him in some particulars, far 
exceeded his wishes, for they entertained 
such an exalted idea of his piety and vir- 
tue, that all the sick flocked about him, 
imploring hin to heal them, being per- 
aaa that his breathing on ‘them would 
restore them to health. His Danish Ma- 
iesty, in 1728, caused horses to be trans- 
ported to New Greenland, in hopes that 
the settlers might thereby travel over 
land to eastern or Old Greenland. Lieu- 
tenant Richards, in a ship which had win- 
tered near the new Danish colony, also at- 
tempted, on his return to Denmark, to 
fand in old Greenland, but all his efforts 
proved abortive. M. Egede gave it as 
his opinion, that the only practicable me- 
thed of reaching that part of the country, 
would be to coast north about in small yv Sen 
sels, between the great ice fields and the 
shore; as the Greenlanders had declared 
that the currents which rush continually 
from the bays and inlets, and run south- 
westward along the shore, prevent the ice 
from adhering to the land, so that there is 
always achannel open, through which ves- 
sels of small burden might pass, especially 
if lodges were built at proper distances on 
the shore, for the convenience and direc- 
tion of the adventurers. In 1731, a royal 
edict was published, enjoining all the 


king’s subjects in Greenland to return 
home; and the colonies were thereby 
dissolved. But M. Egede, being zealous 


for the salvation of the inhabitants, staid 
behind, together with his family and soime 
others wha chose to follow his fortunes. 
This zealous man, who was called the are- 
tic apostle, feeling a deep desire to ex- 
plore the eastern side, i accompanied some 
Greenlanders, who went tif! y leagues for 


the purpose ‘of catching deer, to deter- | 


mine if it was practicable; and, on the 
2nd of September, 1751, he fitted out an 
expedition from the west side to explore 
the opposite boundary ; when, having 
passed over much uneven-ice, fall of 
clefts, he was ¢ ompe ‘led to re linquish the 
enterprise after five days’ toil, the particu: 
lars of which are thus related :—“ About 
north-east er ea-t north-east, are *. near- 
est hills on the eastern side ; they are less 
than those on the west-side, which I sup- 
posed from hence, because they were co- 
vered with snow. The country where 
Frobisher’s strait is ima .gined to be, ap- 
peared pretty much above the level, and 
constantly covered with ice. [ do not 
know that I saw more than two or thiee 
little hills that could be supposed land; 
on the contrary, towards the north- east 
and north-west, the rocks plainly rear 
their heads above the j ice, and some of the 
tops are entire! y naked of snow; [ saw 
Particularly one long hill between two 
huge rocks, whose bare backs looked alto- 
gether of the natural colour of the earth. 
ere I to zive my sentunents of this whole 
‘CY region, that cuts eff the communica. 
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tion with the east side. I should seadik 
that, as far as relates to the way, the jour 
ney might be practicable ; for the plains of 
ice did not seem so dangerous, or the pits 
in it so deep as they are said to be.”’ 

‘The whale fisher y having, until a few 
years since, been confined to the north- 
ward, about the latitude of 78° north, and 
never exceeding the longitude of 2° west, 
no ships consequently ever approached 
near the coast of Greenland. Captain 
Scoresby, however, deviating from the 
accustomed track of whale fishers, in ISLT, 
penetrated into the western ice, and made 
the same land seen by us this day, and 
which appears tobe that discerned in 1658, 
by Gaal Hamkes, and which ts laid down 
in modern charts and called after its cisco- 
verer. The position of the ice having 
lately been observed to have much open- 
ed to the west, the whale fishers exte nded 
their pursuit tothat point of the compass ; 
and during the hing season of last year, 
the ice had sufficiently moved aw ay, to 
admit not only of the land being seen, but 
to leave no impediment to the approach 
towardsit. Captain Scoresby, indeed, was 
so near the shore, that he had an opportu- 
nity of landing; but the concerns of the 
fishing, which necessarily occupied his 
first attention, prev ented him from making 
those investigations and surveys which he 
would have gladly undertaken. This 
vear he had hoped that the fishing mizht 
have led him again to the coast, and that 
some lucky ci! ‘cumstance might have af- 
forded him an opportunity (without tres- 
passing on the duties of his voyage) of 
ascertaining the fate of the lost colony, 
and of fixing the position of the most re- 
markable points of land. T had also an 
earnest intention to have gathered such 
correct geographical descriptions as were 
in my power, and to have made a faithful 
delineation of every circumstance inter- 
esting to the philos sopher and naturalist. 

‘[ cannot take my leave of this part of 
the unknown world, without expressing 
ny anxious desire to exalt the faine of iny 
country in discovery. And although dis- 
appointed of being among those who are 
to take possession of lost Greenland ;— 
to delineate the extent of the country, 
which, from measurement by latitude and 
longitude is more than five hundred thou- 
sand square miles ; to ascertain whether it 
forms a part of the continent of America 
in a continued line, or whether it is an is- 
land or an archipelago of islands; and 
lastly, whether considerable national ad- 
vantage would not be derived from its pro- 
ductions, in promoting the interests of 
cominerce ;—l vet consider it my bounden 
duty to submit it, as worthy the attention 
of those who direct the affairs of state, to 
promote such an undertaking, in prose- 
cuting which great national benefit might 
also be deriv ed in the improvement of the 
whale tishery. An expedition of. two 
ships, I have ascertained, might be sent 
out fully equipped for 8000!. or 10,0001., 

capable of performing a vovage of six or 
eisht months: butif it were permitted that 
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the fishing might be conducted in such in- 
tervals as could not be appropriated to 
discovery, the expense would possibly be 
reduced to 60001. In the success of such 
an expedition, I am most sanguine, and, 
were | blessed with fortune, | would not 
wish to Increase the burdens of my coun- 
try with the expense, but gladly bear the 
charge of the undertaking, in the confident 
expectation thut much valuable informa- 
tion would be derived, beneficial to man- 
kind and honourable to the fame of Eng- 
land.’ 

Capt. Manby closes his work’ with 
an Appendix, containing some remarks 
on the whale fishery and on the appli- 
cation of the gun-harpoon, which he 
recommends as superior to any thing 


else of the kind *, 
— s21@>oe————- 


ENTOMOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES, 


From the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 


Tue injuries caused by various insects 
to those vegetables which are objects of 
cultivation, comprise a very important 
branch of the history of these animals; 
and it is one, indeed, in which the labours 
of entomologists have really proved useful. 
By discovering the mode and times of 
their breeding, hatching, or laying eggs, 
observers have been enabled to point out 
the seasons at which it is most easy to de- 
stroy them. But their labours have also 
been of great use in tracing the animal 
through its transformations, and thus ena- 
bling us to determine the destructive pa- 
rent of an innocent progeny, or the re- 
verse. It may be worth while, for exaim- 
ple, for housewives to know, that it is not 
the moth but the maggot that eats our 
blankets: and that, if such articles be ex- 
posed to light, during the laying season, 
they may be neglected all the rest of the 
year. 

Many insects, in the state of larva, or 
maggots, destroy wheat, and that in such 
quantities as to cause serious losses In agris 
culture, amounting even to many hundred 
acres in some cases. ‘They insinuate 
themselves into the young plants below 
the surface, and devour the centre of the 
shoot. The parents of these are aria 
beetles (in the popular sense), of the 
nera Carabus, Harpalus, Melolontha, a 
others. But, of all these pests, that known 
by the name of the Hessian fly, in Ame- 
rica, is the most formidable, although its 
systematic name and nature are yet un- 
known. ‘The ravages of this insect were 
first noticed in 1776, and it was supposed 
to have been brought from Germany by 
the Hessian troops. Beginning in Long 
Island, it proceeded inland at the rate of 
fifteen or twenty miles a year, till at Jast it 
extended over a space of two hundred 
miles. ‘Neither mountains nor rivers 

* We learn that we were in error in suppos- 
ing the author of this work to be a naval off- 
cer, as he ip a captain in the horse, and now 
barrack-miaster at Yarmouth. He has a brother 
a captain in the navy, which led us into the 
mistake —REV 
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houses of the inhabitants. Rye, barley, 
rice,—all other grains, in short, have their 
appropriate enemies ; contending for pos- 
session against him who forgets that he 
himself is the greatest devourer of wheat 
and barley, rice and maize. But peas 
and beans, clover, turnips, grass, hops, tea, 
sugar, vines, apples, pears, and peaches, 
and what not,—all have therr peculiar ad- 
mirers among the insect tribes. 

The account of the ant of Barbadoes, 
the Formica Saccharivora, is almost ter- 
rific; and we refer to it, because we know 
the authority to be good. We do not 


mean by this to insinuate that the word of 


the respectable authors is not valid. On 
the contrary, we think their own observa- 
tions worthy of all confidence. But it is 
at the same time obvious, that they are 
somewhat too trusting—may we use the 
word credulous? with respect to many of 
their quotations from others. — Perhaps 
this is an unavoidable effect of entomo- 
logy, instead of that ‘suspension of judg- 
ment’? which we were promised from this 
study. But, indeed, if we adinit all that 
Huber, Kirby, and Spence, have told us 
about bees and ants, and there seems no 
reason to withhold our assent, it is not 
very easy to say what we are not to be- 
lieve respecting this most extraordinary 
part of creation. ‘The ant in question ap- 
peared, it seems, Sabout seventy years 
ago in such infinite hosts in the island of 
Granada,’ as to put a stop to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugarcane. ‘A reward of 
20,000. was offered to any one who should 
discover an effectual mode of destroying 
them. Their numbers were incredible : 
they descended from the hills like tor- 
rents; and the plantations, as well as every 
path and road for miles, were tilled with 
them.’ Rats, mice, reptiles, birds, and 
evensome of the domestic quadrupeds were 
killed by them. ‘Streams of water op- 
posed only a temporary obstacle to their 
progress; the foremost rushing blindly on 
toacertain death, and fresh armies conti- 
nually following, till a bank was formed 
of the carcases of those that were drowned, 
sufficient to dam up the waters, and allow 
the main body to pass over in safety be- 
low.’ They even rushed into the fires 
that were lighted to stop them. ‘This pest 
was at length exterminated by a hurri- 
cane. 

Of all the descriptions of armies of lo- 
custs that we have read, nothing comes 
near to that of Major Moore, the well- 
known author of the Hindoo Pantheon. 
When at Poonah, ‘he was witness to an 


immense army’ of these animals, ‘ which | 


ravaged the Mahratta country, and was 
supposed to have come from Arabia.’— 
«©The column which they composed, ex- 
tended,’’ (as Major Moore was informed) 
“five hundred miles ; and so compact was 
it, when on the wing, that, likean eclipse, 
it completely hid the sun, so that no sha- 
dow was cast by any object; and some 
jofty tombs, distant from hie residence not 
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two hundred yards, were rendered quite 
invisible.” Hasselquist tells us that the 
Pacha of Tripoli once raised an army 
of 4000 men to fight the locusts that had 
invaded his dominions. Queen Christina, 
on the same principle, had a train of ar- 
tillery in her study, to war against the 
leas. Of such enemies as these, it may 
fairly be said that their strength is in their 
weakness. Man, with all his machinery 
and his strategy, is not a match for these 
myriads of insignificant-looking creatures 
that assail him in ali quarters; in his liver, 
his stomach, his skin, his house, his 
books, his food, his pleasures, and _ his 
repose. There is scarcely one of 
them all that might not drive him out 
of creation, were there no reinedies 
provided against the consequences of 
that fertility with which they are so con- 
spicuously gifted. ‘The termes or white 
ant of the East and West Indies, is the 
most dexterous, at least, in the art of de- 
molishing the wood of houses, and other 
matters of asolid nature. In a few nights 
they will destroy all the timber work of a 
large apartment, leaving nothing but the 
external coats of the wood, which, in the 
end theyalsodemolish. ‘These operations 
are carried on by a regular system of min- 
ing. Koempfer, an author worthy of all 
credit, relates that, during one night, the 
termites entered from the floor into one of 
the legs of his table; traversing the board 
inthe same manner bya concealed pas- 
sage as big as his finger, and returning 
down through the opposite leg into the 
floor below. They have even attacked 
and destroyed ships.’ 

The care which insects take in deposit- 
ing their eggs, and the provision which 
they lay up in many cases for the larve, 
are universally known. [t is not common 
with them, however, to pay much personal 
attention to the eggs when once laid, nor 
to have any communication with their 
young. But the earwig, a much ‘tra- 
duced’ and motherly animal, say our au- 
thors, sits on its eggs, and, if they are for- 
cibly dispersed, will collect them again. 
‘The young ones, when ‘hatched, creep 
like a brood of chickens under the belly 
of their gentle mamma, who very quietly 
suffers them to push between her feet, and 
will often, as De Goer found, sit on them 


in this posture for some hours.’ A certain | 


fielde-bug, the Cimex Griscus, ‘ conducts 
her family of thirty or forty young ones as 
a hen does her chickens. She never leaves 
them; and, as soon asshe begins to move, 
ali the little ones closely follow, and, 
whenever she stops, assemble in a cluster 
round her.’ A branch of a tree thus peo- 
pled having been cut off, ‘the mother 
showed every symptom of excessive ui- 
easiness. In other circumstances, such an 
alarm would ‘have caused her immediate 
flight; but now she never sti-red from her 
young, but kept beating her wings inces- 
santly with a very rapid motion, evident- 
ly for the purpose of protecting them from 
the apprehended danger.” ‘I hus, also, 
spiders carry out about their nest or egg- 
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bag, which they protect with the greatest 
care; and even after they are hatched, 
the young ones are carried about on the 
mother’s back. 

The luminous properties of many in. 
sects form a notable part of their economy, 
The glow-worm and the fire-flies of Itaiy 
and the West Indies are known to every 
one, at least by reputation. In the glow- 
worm, there is a receptacle of the lumi. 
nous matter near the tail. The elater noc- 
tilucus carries its light in four places; twa 
in the thorax, and two under the wings, 
Hence this creature is most brilliant when 
flying. ‘The light is so bright as to serve, 
when very near, ta read the smallest 
print. In St. Domingo, it is said, they 
were formerly used by the natives as can- 
dles, as they are in many places for noc- 
turnal ornaments. 

The marine insects share this property 
with the marine worms, and even with the 
fishes; so that, as far as general considera- 
tions are concerned, we need not, and 
cannot well separate them. In the exa- 
mination of many hundred species of ma- 
rine animals of all kinds, we have found 
no exception to this rule, and may there. 
fore fairly consider it as universal. In 
soine it is diffused over the whole surface; 
in others, as in the medusxz, beroes, and 
holothurias among the worms, and the 
squille and cyclopes among the insects, it 
resides in a single spot. The colour of 
the light varies in different animals; we 
have seen it red, yellowish, violet, and 
pale, resembling moonlight. It is evi- 
dent that, in many, it is under the com- 
mand of the will, as in some of the land- 
insects, Irritation of any kind, such as 
friction of a line or agitation of the water, 
excites it readily; but if the animals are 
confined in a limited quantity of water, 
they soon become tired of showing their 
powers; and, after one or two sparks, 
cease to give light until roused again at 
some distant time. 

In the land-insects, a yellowish fluid 
has been observed to be the seat of the 
light; but its nature and situation have 
not been discovered in any of the marine 
ones; except inasmuch as, in some of the 
fishes, it is entangled in the mucous secre- 
tion of the skin. In this case it is ditfusi- 
ble in water, without immediately losing 
its properties. When it is excited by fric- 
tion, it has been supposed to be in conse- 
quence of that diffusion. But it cannot 
thus be produced in a dead animal. It is 
probable, therefore, that it is a living ac- 
tion; and this is confirmed by the fact, 
that if a shoal of herrings is alarmed by 
any noise, the whole instantly becomes 
luminous, 

This is the light then which produces 
the luminous appearance of the sea,—4 
phenomenon often splendid, and some- 
times terrific, on which so much has been 
written to so little purpose. Sea-water 1s 
never luminous, except when it contains 
animals of some kind; and, wherever the 
lights are large and brilliant, it is very €@5¥ 
to ascertain the apiinals from which it pro 
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ceeds. But it is often luminous, it is said, 
when no animals are present. This isa 
senark founded on carelessness; as it is 
scarcely possible, particularly near sea- 
coats, where the luminous appearance 
chieily prevails, to fiid a cubic foot of wa- 
ter that is not crowded with worms and 
insects, many of them invisible to the 
naked eye. It is these minute creatures 
that produce the more general diffused 
light, aod which, in particular, cause that 
continuotts line of it which attends the de- 
scent of a fishing line. 

The scarabeus vernalis lays its eggs in 
small balls of dung, which it rolls up for 
that purpose ; but if it meets with a sheep 
pasture, it Is wise enough to adopt what it 
tinds ready made. ‘The caterpillar of the 
common yellow butterfly fastens itself to a 
wall by means of a silk thread, which, to 
ensure its adhesion, is attached to a flat 
preparatory web laid onthe stone. But, 
upon being furnished with a piece of mus- 
lin, instead of the latter, it fastened the 
thread without any previous preparation. 
Thus, many other insects, if deprived of 
the substances which they commonly use 
for their nests, will find substitutes in some- 
thing else. On astnilar principle of ac- 
commodation, many of them alter their 
plans if disconcerted by an accident; va- 
vying them in such a manner as to meet 
the exigencies of the new case. “The end 
of a cylindrical cell, constructed for the 
bead of accaerpillar, having been cut off, 
and there being no room to replace it pro- 
perly, the autmal changed its place, and 
adapted it to receive the tail; making 
anew head piece at the other end. 
In the beautiful 
the garden-spider, many guys are re- 
quired to keep it tense, and to prevent 
it from being blown away by the wind. 
These, however, cannot be fixed by any 
invariable rule, as they depend on the 
forms and distances ofthe various supports. 
Moreover, it is easy to see that they are 
distributed alwaysac cording to the neces- 
sites of the case. Tf the position of a 
branch is altered, or asupporttuken away, 
anew guy is carried ont to some conve- 
nient part; and, when it comes to blow, 
the spider may be seen strengthening his 
standing rigging, exactly at the places 
where his building is in want of most sup- 
port, Dr. Darwin remarked that a wasp, 
Which he watched, attempted to carry 

way a large fly which it had caught ; 
When, after various attempts, in which the 
wind, by ac ing on the dead animal’s wings, 
had impeded its flight, it aligirted on the 
Bround with its prize, snipped off the 
Wings, and then bore away the carcase 
With ease. The same has been observed 
in the case of other insects, compelled, 
after several trials, to the necessity of bit- 
ing away one part after another, till they 
had reduced their prey to a size capable 
of entering their holes,’ 


Che above extracts are from a re- 
view of Kirby and Spence’s Entoino- 


logy. 
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CELEBRATED TAILORS. 


In an early number of The Literary 
Chronicle we inserted an article enti- 
tled ¢ Literary Shoemakers,’ which gave 
a list of several sons of St. Crispin who 
had distinguished themselves in the re- 
public of letters; we now give, as a 
companion to our former article, an 
account of several erninent tailors, not 
eminent in their profession, but for 
their valour or literary attainments. 

Sir John Hawkwood, asually styled 


Joannes Acutus, from the sharpness of 


his needle, or his sword, leads the vau. 
The arch Fuller stys, he turned his 
needle into a sword, and his thimble 
into a shield. He was the son of a tan- 
ner, was bound apprentice toa tatlor in 
London, was pressed for a soldier, and, 
by his spirit, rose to the highest com- 
mand in foreign parts. He served un- 
der Edward IIL. and was knighted. He 


showed proofs of valour at the battle of 


Poictiers, and gained the esteem of the 
Black Prince. He finished his glory to 
the pay of the Florentines, and del, 
full of years, in 1394. His native place, 
Hedingham, Essex, erected a monu- 
mentto his memory in the parish church. 

Sir Ralph Blackwell was his fellow 
apprentice, and kuighted for his valour 
by Edward III[.; married ins master’s 
daughter, and founded Blackwell Hall. 

John Speed, the historian, was a Che- 
shire tailor. His merit, asa British his- 
torian and antiquary, Is indisputable. 

John Stowe, the antiquary, was born 
in London, 1525; was likewise a tailor. 
In his industrious and long hfe he 
made vast collections, as well for the 
history and topography of his native 
city, as for the history of England. 
He lived to the age of 80, and died in 
poverty, 

Benjamin Robins was the son of a 
tailor, of Bath; he compiled Lord An- 
son’s Voyage, and had great know- 
ledge in naval tactics, 

Robert Hill, tailor, of Buckingham, 
was the first Hebrew scholar of his time 
—a knowledge acquired in the greatest 
poverty. He was a most excellent man, 
and had a large family to maintain. 
The Rev. Mr. Spence wrote his life, 
und formed a parallel between him and 
the celebrated Mavliabecchi, librarian 
to the great Duke of Tuscany. 

The first man who suggested the 
idea of abolishing the Slave Trade was 
Thomas Woolman, a Quaker and a 
tailor, of New Jersey. He published 
many tracts against this iniquitous spe- 
cies of trade; he argued against it in 
public and private; aud made long 





journeys to talk to individuals on the 
subject. In the course of a visit to 
England, he went to York, 1772; 
caught the small pox ; and died, Oct. 7, 
in certain hope of that reward which 
Heaveu will bestow upon the sincere 
philanthropist, 

pee mS 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION OF ENGLAND. 





In the preliminary observations to 
the Population Returns of the ceasus 
of last year, just published, we find 
the following remarks on the division 
of England into counties, hundreds, 
and parishes :— 

The leading division of England into 
shires or counties appears to have been es- 
tablished by our Saxon ancestors above a 
thousand years since; almost all the coun- 
ties being mentioned in history before the 
extinction of the Saxon heptarchy. In 
the Population Abstract, the counties are 
placed in alphabetical order, and in Eng- 
land each distinctly; but in Scotland it 
has been found necessary to join the shires 
of Cromarty and Ross, the former being 
as it were scattered in about fifteen separ- 
ate fragments throughout the latter, and 
being indeed usually considered in mo- 
dern Jaws as forming part of it. Much 
inconvenience is experienced by the inha- 
bitants of the shires of Ross and Cromarty 
from these numerous ** annexations,” 
which were made by authority of two Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland in 1685 and 
1698, in favour of an individual, whose es- 
tate was thus consolidated into one juris- 
diction. 

The further division of the southern 
parts of England into hundreds is also un- 
questionably of Saxon origin, and proba- 
bly in imitation of similar districts which 
existed in their parent country: but in 
what manner the name was here applied 
is not certain. At least one bundred 
(which in Saxon enumeration means one 
hundred and twenty) freemen, household- 
ers, uuswerable for each other, may be 
supposed originally to have been found in 
each hundred; for that the hundredeé were 
originally regulated by the free popula- 
tion, is evident from the great number of 
hundreds in the counties first peopled by 
the Saxons. Thus Kent and Sussex, at 
the time when Domesday Book was com- 
piled, each contained more than sixty 
hundreds, as they do at present; and in 
the counties which composed the ancient 
kingdom of Wessex, the hundreds are al- 
most as numerous. In Lancashire, a 
county of greater area than any of these, 
there are no more than six hundreds—in 
Cheshire, seven; and, upon the whole, so 
irregular is this distribution of territory, 
that, while several hundreds do not exceed 
a square mile in area, nor one thousand 
persons in populatiun, the hundreds of 
Lancashire average at three hundred 
square miles in area, and the population 
contained in one of them (Salford Hun- 
dred) is above 320,000, 
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This striking irregularity seems to have 
been felt as an inconvenience as early as the 


time of Henry VIII., when a remedy was | 
| beautiful, poetical, and natural ideas,—it may 


attempted, ordaining divistons (called also 
limits or circuits), which still exist (more 
or less manifestly) in most of the English 
counties. ‘These divisions appear to have 
been formed by a junction of small hun- 
dreds, or a partition of large hundreds, 
as convenience required in each parti- 
cular case, and are recognised in sub- 
sequent acts which regard the main- 
tenance and relief of the poor. 

But time, which had caused the irregu- 
larity of the ancient hundreds, gradually 
has the same effect on more modern ar- 
rangements ; so that, to alter the names or 
limits of the ancient hundreds would really 
be equivalent to inventing and being 
forced to learn a new and changeable 
language, instead of retaining in use that 
which has been established for ages. An 
instance of the inconvenience of such 
reform occurs in Wales, several of the 
counties of which were created by act of 
Parliament in 1535, and the ancient districts 
called cantrefs and commots altered into 
hundreds, by virtue of a commission 
under the great seal for that purpose; but 
the alteration was attended with much un- 
expected difficulty, three years, and after- 
wards three years further, being allowed 
for it by subsequent acts of Parliament; 
-and, after all this deliberation, the new 
counties and hundreds exhibit more in- 
stances of indistinct boundary, that is of 
parishes and townships not conterminous 
with the county or hundred, than do the 
ancient counties; while the abolished 
cantrefs and commots are not yet quite 
forgotten, and occasionally cause some 
contusion. 

Such innovations are really unne- 
cessary, as temporary districts for present 
convenience will always be settled by the 
civil magistrates, or by custom, around 
each place where petty sessions are usually 
holden: and, in like manner, for the busi- 
ness of the lieutenancy of each county, 
subdivisions are formed from the ancient 
hundreds, subject to such alteration as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

In the northern counties, formerly ex- 
posed to hostile invasion, wards and wap- 
entakes stand in place of hundreds. 

The rapes of Sussex were military di- 
visions at the time when Domesday Book 
was compiled; and the dashes of Kent 
may have had a similar origin, connected 
perhaps with the cinque ports, and forthe 
defence of the coast against invasion. ‘The 
divisions of Dorset underwent a change in 
the year 1740. 











Original Boctry. 


CLL LIAL 


MY BOTTLE. 

Mr. Epiror,—!I am a great admirer, in spite 
of Lord Byron, of the poetry of nature, though 
not in that acceptation of the words into whici 
it has pleased his Lordship and Myr. Bowles, 
cum multis aliis,’ to miseonstrue them. And 
J moreover look upon a piece of versifcation | 
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entitled * My Mary,’ said to be the production 
of one William Cowper, and I have no reason 
to disbelieve the report, to be composed of very 


be prejudice; however I wish it never had 
been written, because it has been a most un- 
fortunate stimulant to the race of scribblers, to 
exercise their emulatory triplets, wapwoscovTes’ 
as the scholiast to Aristophanes says; Rane 
act 4. One of these sphinx-like productions, 
consisting of three separate parts with an addi- 
tional tail piece, has crept into the Chronicle— 
I forget the number; here is another, which is 
curious as containing the original rhymes with- 
out any alterauon: the way I came by this and 
several other oddcumshortlies as we say in 
Shropshire, I will tell you some other time. 
MY BOTTLE, 

AN ULTIMATE PARODY ON § My Mary.’ 
Dedicated to the admirers of Cowper’s imitutors. 
*O imitatores servuim pecns!’ 

My joy and pleasures are well nigh past, 

My brandy boitle’s die is cast, 

I fear this dram will be thy dast, 
My Bottle. 

Thy spirits soon will cease to flow, 

1 see thee hourly weaker grow, 

*fwas my hard drinking brought thee dow, 
My Bottle. 

Thy liquor once a pleasing store, 

That ne’er was useless herefofore, 

Is now near gone—'twill please no more, 
My Bottle, 


For though thou gladly would’st full fll 
The same large tumbler for me stz/d, 
Thy strength now seconds not thy wild, 
My Bottle. 
But thou hast well performed thy part, 
And, though thou now diminished ar/, 
Yet thou hast ever warmed my /eart, 
My Bottle. 
Thy indistincter gurglings seem, 
Like gurglings uttered ina dreamy 
Yet are these gurglings still my theme, 
My Bottle! 
Thy dark brown drops so sparkling bright, 
Are far more pleasing to my sigh¢ 
Than beams of lamp or candle dight, 
My Bottle. 
For should I ne’er again see ¢hee, 
What sight worth seeing eould I see ? 
Candles would beam in vain for me, 
My Bottle. 
Tie causes of thy slow decline, 
Thy tenants long their house resign, 
The drops once yours are now come mine, 
My Lottle. 
Though feebleness of limbs thou provest, 
Yet sull my heart thou ever morest 
To love thee, for I think thou dorest 
My Bottle. 
And now to drink and fear no ¢//, 
From cold and frost to know no chill, 
Methinks were very pleasant sted ; 
My Bottle. 
But, to my sorrow, now I Anow 
That the full joy 1 ott did show, 
Will be transiormed to looks ot woe, 
My bottle. 
Should’st thou by future fate be casé 
Away, in spite of all the past, 
1 fear that thou wouldst break at lasz, 
My Bottle. 


Though | could have made mavy very Jju- 
diciuus alterations, | preicrred sendiug the au- 


thor with all his imperfections on his head. 
(for the tenth verse is positive nonsense,) and 
remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your constant reader, 

And obedient humble servant, 
Timotny A * * * * *®, 
SLOP LILA ELA LLL LOLOL ELELEL LE LELOLELPEELEEPE DP EY 

THE TEAR. 
My tortur’d bosom heaves a sigh, 
Beyond expression dear, 
And vain I ask the reason why,— 
Tis followed by a tear! 


Square ITall, 
Shropshire. 


But flow for ever, gently flow, 
Emblem of sileut sorrow ; 

And bid the heart oppress’d by woe, 
One ray from Hope to borrow. 

Fond memory, immortal treasure, 
Why to my mind restore 

Remembrance of departed pleasure, 
That can return po more ! THALM 


PLEO EIL OO LOLOL EO ELOPFEELPELELDOVEELEL ER BME O*S 
THE MARINER’s GRAVE. 
[ REMEMBER the night was stormy and wet, 
And dismally clash’d the wave, 
While the rain and the sleet 
Cold and heavily beat 
On the muariner’s new-dug grave 


I remember ’twas down in a darksome dale,. 
Close to a dieary cave, 
Where the wild winds wail 
Round the wanderer pale, 
That L saw the mariner’s grave. 
I remember how slowly the bearers trod, 
And how sad was the look they gave, 
As they rested their load 
Neur its last abode, 
And gaz’d on the mariner’s grave. 
I remember no sound did the silence break, 
As the corpse to the earth they gave, 
Save the night-bird’s suriek 
And the cottin’s creak, 
As it sunk in the mariner’s grave 


I remember the tear that slowly slid 
Down the cheek of a messmate brave ; 
It fell on the lid, 
And soon was hid, 
For clos’d was the mariner’s grave. 
Sept. 10. Jesse HAMMOND 
Fe a ae a ed A 
TO MARY. 
Why, when thou art absent, sweet girl, does 
my cheek 
With the crimson blush glow if thy name 
should be spoken ; 
Say, dearest of maids, if it does not bespeak 
Of love most siicere a demonstrative token 


Say, is not the thrill thro’ my bosom that flies” 

Or the rapture I feel, of life’s pleasure the 
foremost, | 

A sign that my thoughts are on her I most prize, 

Lxpressive that thou art the girl Iadoze most. 


Tho’ absent, I fancy that still thou art neary— 
i feel thy soft cheek to mine own fondly 
pressing, . 
[ hear thy sweet lips breathing accents sincerty 
And taste of a bliss that 1 fail in expressing: 


Yes! yes! thou wilt say, as thou often hast 
said, | 

Dear youth, that you love me these signs are 

explaiming 3 ' 

And O! while my life shall exist, dearest mai", 

That love L now bear thee stall stil be ice 





Mabie SAM SPRITSAH 
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THE LAS? LEAP. 
> Jast leaf had fauil’u as the winter's cold blast 
: Swept bleak o'er the desolate wild ; 
[ae bright beams of autumn were vanioh'd dand 


p ist, 
And the sun thro’ 


a misty sky smiled. 


The landscape was naked, no verdur ‘e appeared 
To cheer the Jon? wanderer’s eye ; 

Bat the smoke of the huinble-roof’d cottage still 

rear’d 

Its light curling lead to the sky. 

The elms that in summer had lent it a shade, 
Now shook round it leatless and bare ; 

The cowslips no longer enamell’d the glade, 
And the primrose no longer was there. 


The rose that had blossom’d in spring rouad the 
door, 
Now seem’d like a pitiless thorn ; 
And the woodbine that mingled its branches 
before, 


By the rude howling storm had been torn. 


rhe stream that so lateo’erits pebbly-bed rush’d, 
Now lay in its frozen bed still; 
of the high-soaring 


The voice sky-lark was 


his thrill. 

Poor Marian beheld the last leafas it fell, 
And hid in her bosom the prize ; 

ler grief was too poignant for language to tell, 
But it sp ke in her eloquent sighs. 


‘And art thou thus faliin without pity,’ 
cried, 
‘Tae | ist ofa numerous train ? 
‘Ah yes! butthy race, by kind nature supplied, 
Shall bad and shall flourish again. 


she 


r time of life I was 


‘Like thee, g 
deckt, 
‘With the blossoms of pleasure and joy ; 
© And who, in the ver-ture of bope, coult expect 
‘Stern grief would that verdure destroy ¢ 


‘The liny Wi 


in the sprin 


summer appeared, an iliam was 
kind, 


‘And brizh 


T 
hound C 


was the prospect of love, 
ich beartthe endearments of friend- 
ship hal twin’d, 


‘And each sought their affection to prove. 
‘The autumn arriv’d, and the cold dewy 
sh ywe ty 
*Ciloth'd the woods in a sickly array, 


Toe roses no jo: wer Now blush’d ia the bow'r, 


‘Bat bud led and fell in decay. 
T. v1? . . ’ ? } 
‘My William, too, droop’d like the bud on the 
tree, 
©Waen ninoe lt by the te moest’s chil’ breat h 


cr: ’ 3 2 he i . 
cis cueck would blush hectie 


on me, 
‘Then yield to the paleness of death. 


when smiling 


‘Like the leaf in my bosom he linger’d awhile, 
*And strove the rude winter to br. ive; 
‘But vain were his hopes, with a cold sickly 
smile, 
‘He trembled, and sunk to the grave. 


‘ nane . . . . 
And now inthis desolate scene I behold 
, ine. mM bf AS of } JOYS th 4h are ti Wid 3 
‘ Like the laste! leaf my bosom is hopeless and 
cold, 
. And the verdure of comfort is gone. 


‘ , , s . 
Like the stream of the valley that danc’d in 


the ray, 
‘ . ~—_* ; . °929 3 , 
. My life-blo rd is Coll } i by « de sp* ir 5 
‘T rl . 
I J the OT ive Oj iny W illiam a aa 8] IW be 0 | ny 


way, 
And ti uere shei mv last ! 


.4 a0 
itter tear 
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‘The sun had declin’d, and his last 
gcleam, 
‘Was thrown on the grave of the youth ; 
‘And, as faintly it shone, to compassion might 
seem, 
‘The last smile of affliction and truth. 
Poor Marian approach’d where the wide spread- 
ing yew 
Shed a mournful and pitiless shade ; 
And from its dark branches the night's chilling 
dew, 
Fell heavy and co'd on the maid. 


golden 


With a quick hurried step to the hillock she 
past, 
The last gleam of ev’ning had fled ; 
And o’er it the branches a shadow had cast, 
As black as the pall of the dead. 


7 


She knelt on the grave, and her dark s vim- 
ming eye 
Spoke the language of hopeless despa r, 
When, mingled with many a heart-rending 
sigh, 
Poor Marian thus utter’d her piay’r ; 
‘Oh thou who beholdest the fall of the leaf, 
« Rece ive with her last dying breath, 
‘Thy pray’r of the desolate victim of grief, 
‘ Who hopes for repose but in deatn. 
‘My William’—her pale lips could utter no 
more, 
Tho’ they mov’d as her spirit inspir’d ; 
That spirit had fled, nature struggle was o'er ; 


She trembied, she sunk, and expir’d. 

E.G B. 

spine Arts, 
Mr. WEST’s GALLERY. 

‘Farewell at once, for once, forall, and ever. 
SHAKESPEARE.—Richard I1., Act 2, S. 2. 
I wAve returned to the present sub- 
ject again this week, as I feel rather 
anxious to bring to a conclusion what I 
have been loitering at for too great a 








unpi ardonable to harry over the rematp- 
der of this exhibition, while there vet 


remain so many fine pictures to de- 
Iscribe, The ©Death of General 
Wolfe,’ 76, we all have heard of, and 


[ should hope have most of us seen; 
there have been several very good en- 
gravings from this picture, but none 
of them come upto thetrath and beau- 
ity of the original. This picture has 
been retouched by Mr. West himself, 
as sompe of the colours had faded from 
time: what will 





not time subdue! ! 


admiration and wonder from the 
tator, it is eclipsed even unto utter 
darkness by No. 131, the * Death of 
Lord Nelson ;’—this has been praised, 


the strength of colouring, the yudicious 
disposit: ons of the fi gures, aud the ex- 
quisite paths which the artist has dis- 
pi: aved in this painting, were alone suf- 
cient to raise him to that rank of emi- 
nence which heso deservedly holds. I 
i never witnessed any thing in painting 











leneth of tine; but it would be todeed | 


4 
Although this painting produces both | 
spec= | 


buat it can never be pratsed too much— | 


ee 


which moved my feelings to snch a de- 
gree as the figure and face of Nelson— 
the smothered agony which bursts forth 
in spite of all efforts to conceal it, the 
sallow hue of death, which is already 
spreading over the features; the swell- 
ing and quivering lip; and the eye, ia 
which resignation, and hope, and cou- 
rage, are visible even through the tear 
that forces itself upon the darkening 
sight—it is all real—it is too much na- 
ture—and I would have no great opi- 
nion of that man’s goodness of heart 
who could gaze upon this performance 
unmoved; were I inclined to find fault, 
perhaps I might say that some of the 
figures are not quite animated enough, 
at least thev appear so when contrasted 
with that of Nelson; but the brightest 
star looks pale when the moon is tn the 
sky. To conclude, if this subject were 
not calculated to draw forth the late 
artist’s powers of impressing the spec- 
tator with terror, it was most eminently 
adapted to give birth to feelings of a 
higher and a better nature; to say that 
this is a master ly performance is saying 
nothing; to say it is worthy of the 
greatest master 1s doing little more ; 
but to say that in every respect it is 
worthy of the scene and the action, and 
the hero whom it co: umemorates, is the 
highest praise which probably can be 
bestowed uponit. It is a fit monu- 
ment to deliver to posterity of the me- 
inorable death of that glorious man,— 

‘In honour’s cause whose lifé was past, 

In honour’s cause who fell at last, 

For England, home, and beauty.’ 


The § Design for his Monument,’ 131, 
Is very elegant. 
No. 95, * General Johnson saving 


a wounded-French officer from the to- 
mahawk of a North American Indian.’ 

This 1s also an excellent preture. The 
three figures in the principal group are 
very expressive of the different passions 
and emotions by which they are actu- 
ated. The cool bravery of Johnson is 
well opposed to the savage ferocity of 
the Indian; and the * pata, not unmix- 
ed with fear,’ which is apparent on the 
fuce of the French officer, is power- 
fully delineated. ‘ Moses receiving 
the Law of Mount Sinai,’ 120. The 
figure of Moses is strikingly grand and 
energetic ; and the disposition of some 
parts of the drapery is most beautifully 
arranged. The effect of this picture, 
ov entering the exinbihon rooms, is 
singular and magniticent; it is situated 
in the inuer room, and is the first painte 
ing which’ directly catches the eye; the 
vleam of light which falls upon Moses 
seems to be the result of chance rather 
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en 


than art: this is certainly not well ex- 
pressed, but it is in the description of 
these things that languaye fails. —This 
subject is treated in a noble style—in 
the style which Mr. West hasemployed 
in all his historical paintings; it is 
well calcalated to exhibit that force of 
character and expression of features, in 
the delineation of whiclt that artist has 
so ably succeeded ; but a mere com- 
mon artist, who understood the most 
popular principles of his art, could 
hardly fail of rendemng a piece of this 
kind in some degree interesting ; but 
the natural genius and cultivated taste 
of the painter are evident, when, on a 
canvass necessarily crowded with un- 
harmonized colours and stifly dra- 
peried figures, he can produce such an 
Mniversal variety as is apparent in ‘ the 
Death of Nelson.” There are two pic- 
tures of ‘ Poetus and Arria,’ 104 and 
140: the former would be most beau- 
tiful, were it not that the Potus is 
too old and of rather a repulsive ap- 
pearance—the other is worse. There 
is an exquisite ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ 
132; and ‘ithe Infant St. John,’ 85, 
is perfectly lovely. ‘The Bard,’ 87, 


is a failure—there has scarcely been a 


painter of late years who has not tried 


to reduce the bard to canvass.—But 
here poetry has a decided superiority 
over the ‘sister muse ;” the mental em- 
bodying of Gray's ‘ sable-rob’d poet’ 
is as distinct from what the patuoters 
give us, as the image of the * blood-bol- 
tered Banquo’ of ‘the mind’s eye,’ is 
from the ghastly, patched, and un- 
ghostly figure which Mr. Pope or Mis- 
ter Who-cver-it-is presents to view, 
when he rises through a trap-door to 
be started at by Mr. Kean. Want of 
time will prevent me from expatiating 
on the remaining parts of this exhibi- 
tion; the greatest number of the paint- 
ings are full of excellencies, none of 
them are without beauties, but I pass 
over them to say a few parting words 
of the painter. The name of Benja- 
min West is a great name in the pre- 
sent age; it will be a greater in the 
next: his productions are of that class 
which ‘ gather fresh virtue from the 
lapse of tine:’ we behold his powerful 
and correct paintings with pleasure; in 
after times, our posterity will contem- 
plate them with veneration. Mr. West 
has ever regarded the ancient masters 
with the eye of a noble and free imita- 
tor, not of a servile copyist—and there 
is awide difference between imitation 
and -plagiarism. -He who imitates wall 


mutate and improve his original, he 
who copies will spoil him. 


I have 


ee ee oe 








been led into these brief observations 
with a view to exculpate Mr, West 
from the charge of barrenness, which 
the malicious tongue of envy has 
ascribed to him: but the truly great 
are never hurt by the paltry spite of the 
envious, no more than the proud cliff is 
by the waves that eternally fret in all 
the impotence of rage at its feet. 


T. J. A. 








Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Hayorarker Tueatre.—Mr. T. Dib- 
div’s comic opera of Morning, Noon, 
and Night, appears likely to outlive 
many a day, as it increases In popu- 
larity; indeed, it is the only good thing 
of the sort that has been produced for 
some years; the characters are well 
drawn, aad in good keeping; the dia- 


logue is spirited, and the humour at } 


once chaste and original. We have 
seen many operas of this admirable 
writer in which he was more indebted 
to the composer thai in the present in- 
stance, but the performers have done 
him justice, and rendered * Morning, 
Noon, and Night,’ one of the most at- 
tractive pieces of a season fertile in no- 
velties. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Poole’s amus- 
ing farce of Intrigue was produced at 
this house for the purpose of introduc- 
inga Mr. and Mrs. H. Baker, from 
the Bristol Theatre, as Tom and Ellen, 
both of whom possess merit, and were 
very favourably received. 

EnGiisno Opera Houst.—The new 
operas and operattas, with the stock 
pieces of this theatre, have presented a 
very agreeable and attractive variety 
of performances during the last week, 
which have drawn good houses. In- 
deed, with so many attractive novelties 
in the hands of so excellent a company 
as this theatre possesses, it would ar- 
gue bad taste in the. public not to give 
the Lyceum very liberal support. 


West Lonpon Tueatre.—This 
very convenient little theatre has 
been fitted up with much taste and 
neatness, and opened under the ju- 
dicious management of Mr. Brunton, 
who shews great spirit and liberality in 
his arrangements, The performances 
are good, and the performers, male 
and female, highly respectable ; among 
the latter is Miss Brunton,  recent- 
ly of the Theatre Royal Covent Gar- 
den, who plays every evening some 
popular character, and is deservedly a 
great favourite. 








Colouring Matter in Crabs, Lobsters, 
&c.—It appears, from a series of expe. 
riments made by M. J. L. Lassaive, 
that crabs, lobsters, &e. contain a red 
colouring principle, which may be ex. 
tracted by means of alcohol.—That 
this colour is not formed by the action 
of heat, but developed in the shell by 
the impulsion of that fluid. —That there 
exists in that class of animals a highly 
coloured membrane, which appears to 
be the source of the colouring matter, 
which is insoluble in cold or boiline 
water, but soluble in sulpburie cether 
and pure cold alcohol. 

Surveys onthe Mediterranean Shores, 
—Extract of a letter from Malta, July 
19 :—* Captain Smith, of his Majesty's 
ship Adventare, who has been employed 
for several years past, under the orders 
of the Lords of the Adiniralty, in sur- 
veying several parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and whose able aud indefatigable 
exertions im that service have been at« 
tended with the greatest success, has 
lately returned from an arduous survey 
of the coust of Africa. He left Malta 
onthe 5th of March last, for Bengazi, 
where he arranged with the land party 
destined to explore the interior, onder 
the charge of Lieut. Beechy, respecting 
their journey to Cyrene, ‘The Adven- 
ture then proceeded on to Alexandria, 
where she arrived on the 23rd of March, 
Capt. Smith then made a complete 
survey of the two harbours, the town, 
and its fortifications, and fixed its po- 
sition as to latitude and longitude. 
Thence he proceeded alung the coast 
to Catabathmos, took astronomical 
observations on shore, at the several 
ports and headlands, and completed a 
coast survev of the whole distance from 
Alexandria to Doma, at which place 
the operations had terminated ou the 
preceding voyage of the Adventure. 
By this service, the hitherto unknow: 
culf of Syrtis has been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the survey of the whole 
coast between Tripoli and Alexandria 
is now, for the first tiie, entirely com- 
pleted.—In addition to the valuable 
hydrographical information acquired by 
this survey, the sites of numerous ane 
cient cities and stations have beeu accl- 
rately determined, and such data ob- 
tained as will throw very important elu- 
cidations on the writings of Herodotus 
Seytax, Strabo, Leo, and Edrisi.” 

Electric Conductors.—Mr. W.- 5. 
Harris, of Plymouth, has produced a! 
invention for conveying the electri 
fluid by means of a copper conducto 
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fixed in the masts, through the bottoms 
of ships. An experiment of its appli- 
cation was made at Plymouth a few 
days ago with complete effect, as will 
be seea by the following account from 
the Plymouth Telegraph :— 


‘Though the application of conductors 
on land is generally judicious and their 
advantages are adinitted, yet, on ship- 
board, where the effects of lightning are 
most to be dreaded, from the inflammabi- 
lity of the materials of which the ship and 
stores are usuall y composed, the introduc- 
tion of electrical conductors has been la- 
mentably neglected or injudiciously em- 
ployed. This, indeed, may, insome mea- 
sure, be traced to the difficulty of placing 
any fixed or continuous conductor ina si- 
tuation so liable to change and motion as 
the mast and rigging of aship; and con- 
sequently the only species of conductor 
that has been adopted isa chain, or long 
links of wire, one end of which is designed 
to be hoisted to the mast head, whilst the 
other passes over the side of the ship, and 
communicates with the water; but, inde- 
pendent of its defective construction from 
its small dimensions, the inconvenience 
of being constantly hoisted, and its conse- 
quent liability to be injured, are very ob- 
vious. ‘This species of conductor is, there- 
fore, usually kept packed in a case, and 
only hoisted on the approach of danger, 
which it may be then too late fully to 
avert. ‘To remedy these inconveniences, 
Mr. Harris proposes to place in the back 
of the masts a slip of copper, which is to 


be continued to the interior or hole of the. 


cap ofeach mast ; consequently coming into 
contact with the mast above, the continu- 
ity will be preserved, without preventing 
the upper masts being lowered. The con- 
ductors of the lower masts are to be con- 
tinued tothe keel, and made to communi- 
cate with One or more copper bolts in con- 
tact with the exterior copper or the water. 
It must be clear, therefore, thatthis ar- 
rangement preserves a permanent conduc 
tor, so long as any part of the mast is con- 
Hnued, and as the masts of a ship may be 
considered as mere points when contrasted 
With athunder-cloud, thus armed, they are 
virtually pointed conductors. To those 
acquainted with the action of points on 
charged electrics it will be obvious, and 
not too much to presume, that such masts 
will be highly efficacious in silently de- 
Priving a thunder-cloud of its charge, 
thereby giving to ships a degree of secu- 
rity of very considerable importance. 
‘From these considerations, Mr. Harris 
Was induced to submit a model of a com- 
plete mast, furnished with permanent con- 
ductors, to the inspection of the Honoura- 
le Navy Board, who expressed their de- 
cided approbation of the principle, and 
requested him to exemplify its efficiency 
Y an experiment, which was carried into 
eifect on Monday afternoon, the 9th. inst., 
on board the Caledonia, inthe presence of 
€ Navy Board, Sir A. Cochrane, Com- 
*Ssioner Shield, several captains in the 
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navy, and the officers of the principal 
dock-yard, in the following manner :— 
The Louisa cutter having had a temporary 
mast and topmast fitted with a copper con- 
ductor, according to Mr. Harris’s plan, 
was moored astern of the Caledonia, and 
at the distance of eighty feet from the cut- 
ter, a boat was stationed with a small brass 
howitzer. On the tiller-head of the Cale- 
donia were placed the electrical machine 
and an electrical jar, with the outer coat- 
ing of which a line was connected, having 
a metallic wire woven init. ‘This line be- 
ing carried out of the starboard-window of 
the wardrooin, termincted in an insulated 


pointed wire in the immediate vicinity of 


the touch-hole of the howitzer; a similar 
line was passed from the larboard-window, 
which communicated with the mast head 
of the cutter; and at the termination of 
the bolt through the keel, a chain was at- 
tached, connected with another insulated 
pointed wire in the boat, placed in the vi- 
cinity of the touch-hole, the space be- 
tween the insulated points being the only 
interval in a circuit of about three hun- 
dred feet, from the positive to the negative 
side of the jar. 

‘ Some gunpowder being placed in con- 
tact with the conductor in the cutter, and 
the priming in the interval of the insulated 
points, the jar was charged, and the line 
attached to the mast-head of the cutter be- 
ing brought into contact with the positive 
or inside of the jar, a discharge of electric 
matter followed, which was passed by the 
line to the mast-head, and by the conduc- 
tor through the powder to the chain in the 
water, by which it was conveyed to the 
interrupted communication in the boat, 
where it passed in the form of a spark, 
and discharging the howitzer, returned to 
the negative or outside of the jar by the 
line leading into the starboard window, 
thereby demonstrating that a quantity of 
electric matter had been passed by the 
conductor through the powder (without 
igniting it) in contact with the mast of the 
cutter, sufficient to discharge the howitzer. 
Mr. Harris then detached the communi- 
cation between the keel of the cutter, and 
the positive wire inthe boat, leaving that 
wire to communicate with the water only ; 
but this interruption did not impede or di- 
vert the charge, as the discharge of the 
howitzer was effected with equal success 
as in the first Instance, the water forming 
the only conductor from the cutter to the 
boat. In order to demonstrate that a tri- 
fling fracture or interruption in the con- 
ductor would not be important, it was cut 
through with asaw, but this produced no 
material injury to its conducting power. 

‘ These trials, carried on under the dis- 
advantages of unfavourable weather, could 
not fail of convincing all present of its effi- 
cacy, and called forth the decided appro- 
bation of the Navy Board in particular, 
which was evinced by Sir T. B. Martina 
requesting Mr, Harris to superintend the 
etquipment of the masts of the Minden, 
seventy-four, and the Java frigate, prepara- 
tory torts gencral iatroduction intothe favy. 
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‘It can scarcely be necessary to expa- 
tiate on the degree of security the adop- 
tion of these conductors must afford; and 
we trust the simplicity of their application 
will facilitate their introduction into the 
merchant’s service.’ 


The Bee. 
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Origin .of the saying ‘ Thou art « 
dog in a @%blet,’—This saying is de- 
rived from a picture of the story of 
Meleagar and Atalanta, in which some 
of the dogs are represented with a kind 
of buff doublets, buttoned on the back, 
which cover closely the whole bedy of 
the dog, in order to defend him from 
the lacerations of the boar; and thus 
the saying ‘ Thou art a dog in a dou- 
blet,’ meaning any person who has tt in 
his power to hurt his netghbour with 
impunity, being himself guarded from 
any attack in return, E. G. B. 

Curivus Wager.—Some time in the 
year 1764, a gentleman being very ill, 
one of his acqnaintances called upon 
him, and told hin he would not live 
Christmas over. ‘Thesick man offered 
him 60], if he would give him two 
shillings per day for every day he lived 
after Cifristmas; whieh the other agree- 
ing to, an uttorney was sent for, and 
articles were drawn up, signed, and 
executed; and, to bind the bargam, 
Bank security was given. Some time 
afterwards the invalid recovered, and, 
on Christmas day, received the first of 
his payment, which he continued to 
enjoy for many years afterwards. 

E.G. B. 
THE FEELING HEART.—A Reaz Facr. 
Miss SENSIBILAA, as her tears were flowing, 

Kor the distresses of a fictions tale, 

Sigu’d o’er her novel,—al! her praise bestowing 

Upon the feeling heart of Nancy VALE. 

‘ She,’ cried the ardent fair, ‘a Aeart possessing, 
in pity to her Linnet, braved the storm; 
Iler heart was like my own——Oh! what a biess- 
1D ; 

To sam a heart that would not hurt a worm” 
Just then a fly upon her book descended— 

Which caught the sympathising fair one’s 

eye 5== 
But then—just then—her pity was exrpended— 

She squeez'd tts life oat, crying— curse the 

fly! 

Penner—A pen-case.—In the inven- 
tory of the goods of Hen. 5. Rol. Parl. 
is the following article :—Un penner’ et 
| ynkhorn d’arg’ dorrez; and, aguin, 
im. 20, 1 pennrere et 1 corne covert du 
velvet blay. 

Burnel the Asse.—This story sup- 
poses, that the priest's son, when he 
was to be ordained, directed his ser- 
vant ‘to call him at‘coek-¢crowing, and 
that the cock, whose leg he had Fenner 
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ly broken, having overheard this, pur- 
posely refrained from crowing at his 
usual time, by which artifice the young 
man was suffered to sleep ti!l the ordi- 
nation was over. 

Errata for the Robing Room in the 
House of Lords:—In the embroidered 
arms at the back of the state-chair, for 
‘mondroit,’ read mon druit; and on 
the letter-box, for * two-penney post,’ 
read two-penny post. a 

Finch.—To pull a finch was a pro- 
verbial expression formerly, signifying 
to strip a man by fraud of his money, 
VIZ. — 

If I may giipe a riche man 

I shall so pull him, if 1 can, 

That he shall in a fewe stoundes 

Lese all his markes and his poundes.— 
Our maidens shall eke plucke him so 
That him shall neden fethers mo. 


Also,— 

Witboute scalding they hem pulle. 

The following historical particulars, 
respecting Rouen Cathedral (destroyed 
hy lightning on the 15th inst.), may 
not prove unacceptable to our read- 
ers:—It was founded, A. D. 990, by 
Robert, Archbishop of Rouen, brother 
of Richard the Second, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, but was not finished till the 
year 1062. It was 410 feet in length, 
83 in breadth, the length of the cross- 


aisles was 164 feet, and the height of 


the spire 395 feet, There were seven 
eatrances to it, and 130 windows. It 
was oue of the most costly and magnifi- 
cent Gothic structures ever seen; it 
was literally frosted with ornaments ; 


there was not the smallest piece of 


stone, not the back of a niche, uor the 
base of a figure, but was covered with 
the finest Gothic work. In it were in- 
terredthe bo:hies of John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Regent of France; Henry, bro- 
ther of Richard I., and the heart of Ri- 
chard Ceur de Lion, together with 
many other illustrious men, 

A Freach officer, during his confine- 
ment in the Bastile, ured to amuse 
himself with playing on the lute. He 
had long thus diverted his melancholy, 
when, playing one day, he observed, to 
his great astouishment, a number of 
mice issuing from their boles, and even 
spiders creeping forth. He repeated 
the experiment with the same effect se- 
veral times; and even found some en- 
tertainment in observing the attentive 
audience which he could assemble 
whenever he pleased. We have no rea- 


son to suppose this officer an Orpheus, 
yet it is certain that his lute captivated 
animals which might be supposed in- 
sensitte to 
sounds,’ 


‘the concord of sweet 
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Umbrellas. —* Here will I mention a 
thing,’ says Coryat, in his * Crudities,’ 
16tl, ‘that although, perhaps, it will 
seem but frivolous to divers readers 
that have already travelled in Italy, yet 
because unto many that neither have 
been there, nor ever intend to go thi- 
ther while they live, it will be a mere 
novelty, [ will not let it pass unmen- 
tioned,’ &e. * Many of them doe carry 
other fine things of a great price, that 
will cost at least a duckat, which they 
commonly call in the Italian tongue 
“umbrellas,”’ that is, things that minis- 
ter shadow unto them for shelter against 
the scorching heat of the sun. These 
are made of leather, something answer- 
able to the forme of a little canopie, 
and hooped in the inside with divers 
little wooden hoops, that extend ‘the 
umbrella in a pretty large compasse. 
They are used especially by horsemen, 
who carry them in their hands when 
they ride, fastening the end of the han- 
dle upon one of their thighs, and they 
impart so long a shadow unto them, 
that it keepeth the heat of the sun from 
the upper part of their bodies.’ 

A good Shot.—* A few days ago, in 
consequence of a trifling wager, the 
following occurrence took place, which 
certatnly rivals the celebrated feat of 
William Tell. In a yard, within a 
short distance from pur office, a pro- 
fessional gentleman, of this town, stood 
with a tumbler glass on his bare head, 
and with his face to another individual, 


a tradesman, who, at the distance of 


twelve yards, discharged a bullet from 
a cross-bow, at the vlass, and broke it 
to atoms, without injuring in the slight- 
est degree, the mortal target which 
bore it. Our readers may depend 
upon the truth of this statement ; but 
we know not which they will deem to 
be the greatest—the skill of one of the 
parties, the nerveof the other, or the fol- 
ly of both.’—We suspect that this story, 
which appears ina Liverpool paper, has 
been maliciously got up to eclipse the 
temerity of Mr. Barber Beaumont, 
who, in a life of bin we saw a few 
inonths ago, is stated to have had the 
hardihood or folly to hold a target for 
a corps of riflemen. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

Elegy to the Memory of Sheridan, and John 
Bull’s Epistle from Boulogne Sur Mer, in our 
next. 

We are much obliged to Thaira’s Mother for 
her communieations, and shall always be hap- 
py to hear from any member of the family. 

We are sorry that we cannot serve Veritas by 
.nserting his poetical effusion. 

G.M. wall tind a Jetter at our publishes’s. 
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This day is published, embellished with a high- 
ly finished Miniature by Mr. Smart, etched 
by I. R. CRUIKSHANK, and a fac-simile of 
his Hand-writing, price 6s. 

THE LIFE AND EXTRAOR. 

DINARY ADVENTURES OF SAMUEL DEN. 

MORE HAYWARD, denominated the modem 

Macheath, who suffered at the Old Bailey oa 

Tuesday, November 27, 1821, for the Crime of 

Burglary; with an Address to the Risinc Gr- 

NERATION, on the imminent Danger to be 

dreaded from what is termed being * ON THe 

TOWN. 

By PIERCE EGAN, Author of Life in London, 

Walks through Bath, Boxiana, &c. 
Published by SHERWOOD, NEELy, and 
JONEs, Paternoster Row. 


ROYAL CORRESPONDENCE!!! 
The important Correspondence that has passed 
between Her LATE Masesty and the Princess 
Cuaratorre from the period of the Queen’s 
advised Exile from this Country, to the death 
of her lamented Daughter, never yet published, 
will appear in BELL’s Lire 1n LONDON and 
SporRTING CHRONICLE (price /d.) commencing 





‘on Sunday next, September 22d.—Ordets re- 


eeived for BELL’s Lire 1N LONDON, at the 
Office, 194, Strand, and by all Newsmen and 
Post-masters throughout tlie Kingdom. 

N.B. The Deati-bed Conressions of the 
late Countess of Guernsey and other anthentic 
Documents connected with them, (3rd Edition, 
12mo. price Is. 6d.) are publissed only as 
above, by W. kk Macdonald.—dll other Publi- 
cations of this Work are imperfect Piractes. 


ROYAL DiSPENSARY FOR 
DISEASES of the EAR, 10, Dean Street.—Mr. 
CURTIS, Aurist to his Majesty, and to theit 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Gioucester, and Surgeon to this Institution, 
will commence his AUTUMN COURSE of 
LECTURES on the ANATOMY, PHYSIOLO- 
GY, and PATHOLOGY of the EAR, aud on the 
Medical Treatment of the Deaf and Dumb, on 
Tuesday, October Ist. For particulars, apply 
to Mr. Curtis, at his House, No. 2, Soho 
Square. The Royal Dispensary is open to Puptis. 








PIANO-FORTES WarrantTedD.— 
W. PINNOCK most respectfully informs those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of 05- 
tuining Piano-Fortes of superior quality and 
workmanship, that having made several reads- 
money purchases of new and second-hand lv- 
siruments, Le is enabled to offer them on te- 
markably advantageous terms; and not being 
confined to any particular maker, his stock 
comprises the greatest real variety of any house 
in London. Ample time for trial given, with 
liberty to exchange if not approved of. Ali- 
beral price allowed for old Instruments. Tun- 
ing; and Piano-Fortes let on hire. Engraved 
specimens of new Pianos and a Catalogue of 
Music gratis. Any lady or gentleman wishing 
to exchange their Instrument for a new One, 
will be waited upon at their request.—26?; St. 
Clement’s Church Yard, strana, Lon lon. 
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two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom addugrs 
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